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pit eCONCEPT OPS GOD” IN CONTEMPORARY 
THOUGHT 


T. A. KANTONEN 
Springfield, Ohio 


HE presence of the idea of God in our minds is not dependent 
upon the moot question of the existence of a religious a priori 
or innate religious tendency. The idea is given to us through one 
or more of various avenues of experience. It may be grounded in 
the sense of wonder, upon which Aristotle based all higher mental 
life, or in the emotion of fear, as Lucretius supposed, or, in more 
up-to-date terminology, it may represent the cosmic aspect of the 
wish for security, the first of W. I. Thomas’ four fundamental 
human motivations. Aside from these psychological consider- 
ations, the concept of God may be the outcome of the logical task 
of searching for a single fundamental principle to explain the 
unity and rationality of the world. Some have come by God in 
moral experience, in the quest for the highest good or the objectiv- 
ity of value. Others claim to have made direct contact with God 
in mystical experience. But to the majority of people the idea of 
God has come through what we may term the sociological channel, 
i. e., theological traditions and ecclesiastical institutions. Most of 
us, I presume, are as unable to recall the moment when the idea of 
God entered our field of consciousness as we are to determine the 
moment when our conscious life began. From the very beginning 
of our conscious response to our social environment God was a 
factor in that environment. 
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More important than the origin and the formal presence of 
this idea are the meaning and the value which we ascribe to it. 
The act of defining God, especially when the definition is drawn 
from living experience and expressed in the terms of current 
thought, thus assumes paramount significance. This is particu- 
larly true in an age of social change, cultural transvaluation, and 
intellectual confusion such as the age in which we are living. 

If this attempt to conceptualize, evaluate and define is to yield 
systematic knowledge, it becomes necessary to transcend the de- 
scriptive stage in the science of religion, the historical, psychologi- 
cal, and sociological investigations which perform the necessary 
preliminary work of collecting the manifold data of the religious 
consciousness. Through philosophical reflection this mass of data 
must be organized into a Weltanschauung in such a way as to show 
its relation to experience as a whole. In other words, the meta- 
physical implications of the pronouncements of the religious con- 
sciousness must be discovered and set forth. In its general and 
unrestricted form this reflection constitutes the philosophy of re- 
ligion; when it is confined to the interpretation of a definite his- 
torical religion, having its boundaries marked by the approved and 
institutionalized expressions of the consciousness of a specific 
community of believers, such as the Christian church, then we 
have theology proper. 

The purpose in the following is to survey briefly the field of 
current thought, particularly American thought, with reference to 
the concept of God, and then to suggest what appears to the writer 
to be the strongest formulation of the Christian conception in cur- 
rent terminology. 

Traditional Christian theology has either consciously or un- 
consciously couched its discussion of the “being and attributes” of 
God in Eleatic-Platonic and Aristotelian thought-forms. God is 
conceived as a “‘substance” or “essence” (e. g., “essentia spiritualis 
infinita’”’) with such “attributes” as omnipotence, omniscience, etc. 
This conception survives today both in Catholic and in Protestant 
thinking. In the former, typically represented by the neo-scholas- 
tic G. H. Joyce, it is supported by the classical arguments, with 
emphasis on the cosmological and the teleological. In the latter, 
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as expounded by the “Fundamentalists’’, it rests upon the external 
authority of the Bible. Conservative Protestants, opposed to the 
scientific spirit of the age but not unwilling to accept the findings 
of Biblical criticism, are inclined to follow the Barthian “theology 
of crisis” which carries its stress on the autonomy of revealed re- 
ligion and on the transcendence of God to the point of deism. In 
making the divine and the human antithetical the Barthians fail to 
give any rational explanation either of the psychology of faith or 
of the act of choice from among various and conflicting revelation- 
claims. The most cogent answer to this paradoxical type of 
thought is contained in Augustine’s assertion: “Cum etiam credere 
non possemus, nisi rationales animas haberemus” (Epist. 120, 3). 

Two powerful streams of thought, dating from the middle of 
the past century have been highly unfavorable to the stability of 
the traditional concept and have rendered a re-examination of it 
imperative. These are 1) Cometan sociology, linked to positivistic 
science and setting up a religion of humanity and 2) Darwinian 
biology with its naturalistic implications. |Current American 
humanism reflects directly the influence of Comte and of his great- 
est disciple, Durkheim, and draws its adherents from the extreme 
left wing of the liberal churches, notably the Unitarian. This 
movement finds its philosopher in John Dewey and its theologian 
in Edward Scribner Ames. To Dewey, the foe of all manner of 
transcendentalism and the protagonist of social improvement, the 
distinction between spiritual and natural is meaningless and “truth” 
is only an instrument for the achievement of human ends. While 
Dewey avoids with studied indifference the use of the word “God”, 
Ames attempts an apotheosis of the group mind, conceiving God as 
“idealized social experience” along the lines of “Uncle Sam’’ and 
“Alma Mater”. God lacks metaphysical objectivity, and the terms 
“God” and “Nature” are used loosely without regard to historical 
connotation. © When such confusions are swept aside and the 
foundation of humanism laid bare, it reveals a most damaging 
dilemma.* Humanism is based upon an absolute cleavage between 
fact and value, between the world of nature and the world of 


1 This insight, attributed to Bertrand Russell, is ably developed by W. M. Horton, 
Theism and the Modern Mood, Chapter II. 
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society. Two courses are open. Humanism can either adopt a 
rigid naturalism which is destructive of its faith in man or affirm 
the objective validity of human values thus gravitating toward 
personalistic idealism. Both of these courses have indeed been 
followed. Roy W. Sellars, who in Religion Coming of Age 
acknowledges the meaning of God as “personal agent of the uni- 
verse” but denies such an agent a place in the universe, furnishes 
humanism a thoroughly naturalistic basis and thus binds together 
the two streams of thought mentioned above. Just as Sellars by 
analyzing the physical universe explains God away, J. H. Leuba 
upon analyzing the psychology of religious experience denies the 
reality of God. The “acids of modernity”, to use Walter Lipp- 
mann’s phrase, have eaten God away both from the world and 
from the soul. Naturalistic humanism, beginning with an empha- 
sis on the half-truth that religion occurs in a social milieu and 
contains social values, has ended in a cosmic bankruptcy of human 
values. The opposite tendency in humanism, the drift toward 
personalism, is represented by Shailer Mathews, who argues for 
the reality of a value-supporting and personality-building power in 
the universe. 

Aside from traditional theism and the forms in which human- 
ism and naturalism have recoiled from it, the idea of God has been 
made an object of reflection by both of the dominant schools of 
general philosophical thought, realism and idealism. R. B. Perry, 
the most humanistic and positivistic of the realistic thinkers, con- 
siders God as the moral aspect of the universe but denies to God 
any ontological reality apart from human experience. Whitehead, 
a more profound and influential thinker, singles out the element of 
order and integration in the universe and develops God as the prin- 
ciple of “concretion”. This view is shared by Henry Nelson 
Wieman, to whom God is the cosmic process of progressive inte- 
gration. These men have all been influenced by the English realist 
S. Alexander, whose Space, Time and the Deity is the most signifi- 
cant realistic pronouncement on God. Alexander considers God 
as the universe of space-time viewed as striving toward “deity”, 
a quality describing for any given level of emergent evolution the 
higher level toward which it is directed. As a rule, the realistic 
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philosophers, even when they posit the metaphysical reality of God, 
fail to do justice to religious experience per se and hence fail to 
achieve a conception of God as personal. Thus the attempt by 
Douglas Clyde Macintosh to develop the implications of religious 
experience on the basis of the philosophy of critical realism appears 
uniquely interesting and difficult. Realism, grounded ultimately 
in naive common sense, enmeshed in the sensuous and the external, 
holding to the reality of extra-mental things, tends by its very 
nature to make the less tangible spiritual things epiphenomena of 
non-mental existence. The first lesson in philosophical reflection, 
that, “things are not what they seem’, is the hardest one to learn. 
Hence the relative importance of the outer life with its apparent 
solidity and permanence and the inner life with its apparent rare- 
faction and transitoriness is easily inverted. 

Idealism, on the other hand, with its emphasis on the inner 
life and its insistence that reality is of the nature of conscious- 
ness, leads naturally to the conception of God as a metaphysically 
real being, in fact, the most real of all beings. The idealistic view 
as an expression of mystical religious experience is cogently upheld 
by William Ernest Hocking to whom God is at once personal and 
absolute. J. E. Turner, whose books The Nature of the Deity and 
The Revelation of the Deity deal specifically with our subject, lays 
stress on God as a person, the ruler of cosmic government, and 
gravitates from realism to idealism. This trend is discernible even 
in the strictly scientific writers of today, e. g., Jeans, Eddington, 
Millikan, and, to a certain degree, even Whitehead. Among the 
theologians, a definite personal idealism is taught by men like John 
Baillie and Albert C. Knudson, who approach God in terms of 
moral values, the highest of which is personality. Such an ap- 
proach owes much to Sorley’s Moral Values and the Idea of God 
and to the personalistic metaphysics of Bowne. ‘This restatement 
of the theistic position, while giving a metaphysical grounding to 
what is fundamental in traditional theology, particularly to the 
personality of Jesus as the supreme revelation of God, can be 
reconciled both to modern psychology as in J. B. Pratt’s Religious 
Consciousness and to modern physics as in the writings of Edding- 
ton. The approach in terms of value has also its negative side, 
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inasmuch as it raises the problem of disvalue, i. e., the problem of 
evil. As regards the concept of God this takes the form of ques- 
tioning the compatibility of divine omnipotence with divine good- 
ness. When the former is sacrificed to the latter, there follows 
the conception of finite God, a view expounded a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago by William James and others, revived during the World 
War, and taught today in its most vigorous form by Edgar Shet- 
field Brightman. While the moral earnestness and intellectual 
virility of this view must be acknowledged by all seekers after 
truth, yet most Christians feel that it satisfies neither the intel- 
lectual demand for the unity and completeness of the world-ground 
nor the demand of religious experience for divine sovereignty. 

After this analytical and critical survey, the writer desires to 
make the following constructive suggestions toward a restatement 
of the God of Christian theism: 


1) The concept of God is not an irrational idea. Its validity 
is based upon the following empirical facts: a) A response to the 
superhuman is a functional necessity of the human spirit. b) Man 
has the capacity as well as the necessity for such a response. c) 
The hypothesis of God, whatever be its derivation, is verifiable in 
experience as the principle which organizes life on its highest level 
of meaning and value. 


2) The attempt to construct an antithesis between science 
and religion, faith and reason, whether in the interest of science 
or of religion, must be abandoned as subversive of truth. The 
method of science, i. e., causal determination, quantitative measure- 
ment, and systematic description, and the method of religion, i. e., 
discovery of purpose and value, qualitative appreciation and trans- 
cendental interpretation, are complementary approaches to reality 
and not mutually exclusive. Each must stand upon its own re- 
sources and be attested by its own relevant experience. 


3) Philosophical scepticism is a dangerous ally to religious 
faith. The only way to answer a naturalistic metaphysics which 
excludes God from the universe is to construct a more profound 
and comprehensive idealistic metaphysics which includes our spirit- 
ual values and does justice to experience as a whole. While phi- 
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losophy as such can neither prove nor disprove God, for it is limited 
to the interpretation of experience, atheism must not be allowed 
a monopoly on philosophical thought. The metaphysical potenti- 
alities of religious faith must be utilized. 


4) The philosophy of modern idealism, particularly in its 
personalistic form, is better suited to express the meaning of God 
than the crude realism in which traditional orthodoxy is imbedded. 
The theologians of today dare not be content with an uncritical use 
of outworn thought-forms; they must recognize the tremendous 
intellectual advance of the past three centuries, e. g., the contribu- 
tions of Descartes, who formulated the significant questions of 
modern philosophy in terms of the thinking subject and its object- 
ive reference, of Berkeley who analyzed the objective reference 
into the ideas of the thinking subject, of Hume, who showed the 
necessity of revising the conception of the thinking subject, of 
Leibniz who developed the subjective element in terms of indi- 
viduality and activity, and of Kant through whose Copernican 
revolution in philosophy the subject, now conceived as unified 
rational activity, conditions the possibility of experience. Through 
these successive stages of thought, one building upon the other, 
was prepared the foundation for the idealism of today which in- 
terprets the universe as an organic concrete whole revealing its 
structure in human intelligence. Such a world-view makes the life 
of the spirit uniquely important and requires as its causally oper- 
ative source and is its ultimate principle of validity a divine mind 
with moral qualifications. 


5) By abandoning its traditional realism and expressing 
itself in terms of personal idealism, Christian theology is actually 
returning to its own native philosophy, for the idealistic approach is 
firmly rooted in the earliest intellectual interpretation of Christi- 
anity. Thus Athanasius in defending Christianity “contra Gen- 
tes” writes as follows: “The way of truth will aim at reaching the 
real and true God. But for its knowledge and accurate compre- 
hension, there is need of none other save of ourselves. Neither, 
as God Himself is above all, is the road to Him afar off or outside 
ourselves, but it is in us, and it is possible to find it from ourselves, 
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in the first instance, as Moses also taught, when he said: “The 
word’ of faith ‘is within thy heart’ (Deut. 30:14). Which very 
thing the Saviour declared and said: ‘The Kingdom of God is 
within you’ (Luke 17:12). And let not the Greeks, who worship 
idols, make excuses, nor let any one else simply deceive himself, 
professing to have no such road, and therefore finding a pretext 
for his godlessness. For we all have set foot upon it, and have it, 
even if not all are willing to travel by it. . . And if any one were 
to ask, what road is this? I say that it is the soul of each one of 
us, and the intelligence which resides there. For by it alone can 
God be contemplated and perceived. Unless, as they have denied 
God the impious men will repudiate having a soul. . . It is neces- 
sary, then, for the sake of the simple, to show briefly that each one 
of mankind has a soul, and that soul rational; especially as certain 
sectaries deny this also, thinking that man is nothing more than the 
visible form of the body.”* Here is Christianity, at a very early 
stage and drawing upon its fundamental resources, protesting 
against the Aristotelian distinction of matter and form and point- 
ing out to sceptics a sure way to truth by means of a demonstration 
of God and the soul. 

Gregory of Nyssa in a similar passage speaks of the soul as 
“immaterial and spiritual being’’, “an essence created, and living 
and intellectual’, and indicates his theory of knowledge as follows: 
“When we look to our inner world, we find no slight grounds there 

. in the known, for conjecturing the unknown; and the un- 
known there . . is that which, being the object of thought and not 


9+ 3 


of sight, eludes the grasp of sense”. 


But it is to Augustine, above all, that we must attribute the 
origin of that stream of thought which stresses the inner life and 
which runs through the Middle Ages into the modern period paral- 
lel with an opposed Aristotelian line of thought. Augustine, great- 
est of the Christian philosophers, makes self-consciousness his 
starting point, anticipating by his “Si fallor sum’ Descartes’ 

2 Athanasius, “Contra Gentes”, in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, second series, 


edited by P. Schaff and H. Wace (New York: Christian Lit. Co., 1892), Vol. IV, p. 20. 


3 Gregory of Nyssa, “On the Soul and the Resurrection” in Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers, Vol. V, p. 433. 
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“Cogito ergo sum”. He stresses the untrustworthiness of the 
senses, the basis for the knowledge of God in self-knowledge, the 
tendency to proceed from the self with greater assurance to God 
than to the material world, and the consequent importance of in- 
wardness and will. 


6) It follows that the concept of God need not be bound up 
with the substance-attribute point of view. In an age in which 
both material substance and spiritual substance have been scien- 
tifically reduced to centers of activity, it is advisable to discard the 
static and superfluous concept of Substance in favor of the dy- 
namic concept of Cause which obtains its metaphysical significance . 
only in terms of volition. The “essence” of God thus comes to be 
his sovereign and loving will. 


7) This formulation has a strong foundation not only in 
religious experience and in such outstanding interpreters of Chris- 
tian consciousness as Augustine and Luther, but also in the Bible, 
the embodiment of Christian revelation. Appeal to revelation, 
interpreted as involving a divine willingness to reveal and a human 
willingness and capacity to receive and to interpret, is rationally 
justifiable on the following grounds: a) acknowledgment of the 
fact that all knowledge is revelatory, being founded on “data’’, i. e., 
elements “given” by reality that imparts itself to us; b) the further 
acknowledgment that revelation in the specific theological sense 
satisfies a need created by reason itself. Thought raises the de- 
mand for a unifying principle and a supreme value; if revelation 
supplies this demand it is irrational to reject revelation. The lat- 
ter point has been ably developed by a contemporary German the- 
ologian Karl Heim. 


8) The definitions of God in the Bible afford more valuable 
and accurate concepts than generalized definitions of traditional 
theology in terms of “essence” and “substance”. The basic Bibli- 
cal definitions are the following three a) God is Spirit (John 
4:21-24). This definition, in the full connotation here demanded, 
implies both absoluteness and personality. The only world-view 
which does full justice to this insight, is idealism. b) God is Holi- 
ness (Isaiah 57:15). In its lowest or minimal form this concep- 
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tion is expressed by R. Otto’s Das Heilige and stands for the 
unique, awe-inspiring, and transcendent character of the object of 
religious experience. The positive value of Barthianism lies in 
its emphasis on this aspect. In its highest and full connotation, 
“holiness” means ethical perfection. It gives an important place 
to the concept of the righteousness of God and represents the 
normative side of our definition of God. God is not only Spirit 
but Spirit that acts according to definite standards and toward the 
attainment of definite ends. c) God is Love (1 John 4:8). This 
is the final and consummative definition, revealing the benevolent 
redemptive purpose of the activity of the divine will. It is in the 
light of the nature and activity of divine love that the doctrine of 
Trinity yields its deepest meaning, as Augustine perceived. “Vides. 
trinitatem, si caritatem vides”, 


9) “God is Spirit” is the formal aspect of our definition of 
God and offers the answer to our intellectual inquiry as to the 
thought-form under which we are to conceive of reality. It gives 
us absolute personality as our highest metaphysical concept. ‘God 
is Holiness” and ‘God is Love” express the content of our defini- 
tion and express it in terms of value. 


10) “Immanence” and “transcendence”, considered in isola- 
tion, are both abstractions from the concrete organic whole of re- 
ligious experience. The believer finds no difficulty in distinguish- 
ing between himself and God and yet communing with God. On 
the objective side, the conception of God as Love reconciles his 
transcendence and immanence: God is self-contained and yet com- 
municative, he is above the world and yet achieves his loving ends 
im and through the world. 


11) These considerations may be summarized in the follow- 
ing definition: God is a personal and sovereign good will that 
operates in nature and history toward the attainment of ends pre- 
scribed by his love. 


12) This concept of God receives its living embodiment in 
the person of Jesus Christ. Our quest for God ends when we find 
in him the Absolute Personality, the Holiness, and the Love, which 
constitute the meaning of the divine in life, and kneeling before 
him, say: “My Lord and my God”. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE BOOK OF JOB FOR TODAY 


H. GRADY DAVIS 
Whitestown, Indiana 


o the book of Job had not been given a place in the Biblical canon, 
it might conceivably have been lost. But if it had been pre- 
served and not canonized in Scripture—where it has been ap- 
proached with uncomprehending awe more often than with real 
understanding—if it had come down to us outside of Scripture, it 
would undoubtedly have taken its place among the grandest works 
of the human mind. In the loftiness of its theme it stands equal to 
the curse of Atreus. In profundity of thought it compares with 
Sophocles and Plato. In the sublimity of its conceptions it matches 

Aeschylus and Milton. In its passionate wrestling with the mystery 
of frustrated being it ranks with Oedipus or Hamlet. In the no- 
bility of its language and the power of its imagery it equals the 
best poetry of the race. 

It is the vividness of its character portrayal, I think, which 
has caused the book to be called a drama. For drama, strictly 
speaking, it is not. Once the scene is laid, on an ash heap outside 
a town in Uz, and speech begins, there is no action except such as 
takes place in the mind of one man. For kindred literary forms 
we go not to the Greek drama, for instance, but to the dialogues of 
Plato. That is what the book of Job is, a dialogue. It is a poeti- 
cal, philosophical dialogue on the mystery of suffering. And what 
a dialogue! Its dramatic setting, the intense character of its prin- 
cipal speaker, the desperate earnestness of the debate, give the 
work a power seldom matched and never surpassed in this literary 
form. It is also tragic, that is, dramatic in the highest sense, be- 
cause it pictures the reactions of a great soul broken on the rack 
of fate but not yielding, and finally from his despair and faith win- 
ning a way to peace without having the problem of his personal 
destiny solved. 

The book is also important for its religious teaching. It 


comes at a critical point in the progressive revelation. It disproves 
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and condemns a false conception of God’s providence, and it con- 
tains three important truths inembryo. The first is the lesson that 
if God’s providence is to be understood it must be looked on as a 
general government, not to be judged by its effects on any one in- 
dividual. The two others are germs of doctrine, the germ idea of 
Satan, and the germ hope of immortality. 

Job takes its place in the canon among that class of books 
called the Wisdom Literature which all deserve new study from 
modern scholars. The progressive thought-order of these books 
would probably be Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Job, Sirach or Ecclesi- 
asticus, and the Wisdom of Solomon. Such a study would throw 
new light on the development of religious ideas. 


CRITICAL QUESTIONS 


For the purposes of this study it is not necessary to go into 
the many critical questions raised by scholars in connection with 
this book. The most pertinent would concern the character of 
Elihu with his long speeches, and the dissertations on the hippopot- 
amus, the crocodile, and the ostrich, together with certain prob- 
lems regarding the text, the shorter form of the book in the Sep- 
tuagint version, and the alleged evidences of later editings and in- 
terpolations—none of which would make any appreciable difference 
in our conclusions. 

The book was written by an unknown author sometime within 
a century of the Babylonian captivity, before or after. It is a 
pity a better translation is not in general use, for its thought-con- 
nection is often well-nigh unintelligible in the King James Version. 
The best that can be done for a short study is to read it in Moffatt’s 
translation which, however, is unsatisfactory in several directions. 

Job was a well known historical or legendary character whose 
story was often repeated as an example of suffering, faith, and 
submission. Job, a wealthy and pious sheik, lost everything, even 
his children, in a series of disasters. He grieved, but said, “Naked 
came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked I shall return. The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away. Blessed be the name of 
the Lord.” Then he fell sick with elephantiasis. He abased him- 
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self still further. Even his wife tempted him: “Curse God and 
die.” But he said, ‘““You talk like a foolish woman. Shall we ac- 
cept the good at God’s hands, but refuse to accept the evil?” And 
God saw Job’s faithfulness and rewarded him with greater bless- 
ings than before. 

The patient, submissive man pictured in this narrative is little 
like the fiery hero of the poem which follows. What happened 
was that a great poet took this well known situation and built out 
of it a dialogue on suffering, sin, and providence which became the 
most powerful poem of the age. Its conclusions tore the tradi- 
tional view of providence into tatters. Whether Elihu and his 
discourses were part of the original poem, or whether, as many 
scholars believe, this part was added later by someone in the at- 
tempt to bolster up the standpatter arguments of Job’s friends, 
need concern us little here. Certainly the entrance of this hitherto 
unmentioned character comes as a surprise, and his seepches have 
little organic relation to the rest of the book. But it would make 
no difference. Our concern is with Job. He is the book. 


LIMITATIONS OF THOUGHT 


This eventful battle of the soul, the struggle of faith with the 
problem of pain, was fought out on a narrow field. Most of the 
great assurances that come to us immediately when we think of 
suffering, sin, and death, were wholly unknown to Job when he was 
called on to bear his heavy lot. It takes a real effort for a modern 
man to put himself back where Job stood. Job and his friends 
had no idea that God governs the world by means of general laws 
which he has written into the very structure of existence, laws 
which leave room for accident, and which sometimes catch the in- 
nocent and the guilty in a trap together. They had to believe 
that every thunderstorm, every sickness, every favorable or un- 
favorable circumstance was a separate and deliberate volition of 
God. They had no thought of a heavenly council where the right- 
eous might be submitted to the flames for purging. The prologue 
glimpses that, but Job and his friends were not allowed to see. 
This prologue, for instance, establishes Job’s innocence beyond 
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question; yet he had to be treated as a sinner, and even to plead 
with God to tell him what his sin was. They had no belief in im- 
mortality. So far as man was concerned there could be no higher 
justice than that which fell on him in this life: No reward or 
punishment could be conceived of outside of the here and now. 
One might dream, but, if one did, it must be with the knowledge 
that one was dreaming. Last and saddest of all, they had no 
vision of the Christ in whom God himself shares the travail of ex- 
istence and feels the lash he cannot remove. 

The question of suffering is not answered in the book of Job. 
It could not be answered within the limitations of thought where 
it was debated. Job won his argument, maintained his innocence, 
proved that good and bad suffer together, and was left victor on 
the field until God spoke to him. Neither did God answer that 
question. He gave Job something in place of an answer, some- 
thing that turned out to be better than an answer. This is perhaps 
the first item in the message of Job for today: That the question 
of suffering and providence is unanswerable within the narrow 
confines of this life, that if we would escape futile despair we must 
look to larger horizons. 


THE TRADITIONAL ANSWER 


Suffering is one of the major problems of the believer. It is 
one of those cruel facts which entangle life in uncertainty and 
shake faith to the core. The problem is at its most difficult when 
put in the question: Why do the innocent suffer? The traditional 
answer of Job’s time was that they don’t. According to this view, 
only the wicked suffer, and that in exact proportion to their wick- 
edness; all suffering is God’s punishment for sin. This notion is 
indicated in many places in the Old Testament. Christ had to 
combat the same idea, and to this day it is not dead. 

This answer is given consistently and in many skillful forms 
by Job’s friends, and they-are never shaken in their belief in it to 
the very end. They are silenced, but not convinced. Sometimes 
it is advanced tactfully, and sometimes bluntly. Sometimes it is 
suggested to him that he should acknowledge his sin, be reconciled : 
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to God, and enjoy a return of his blessing ; sometimes he is accused 
of blasphemy because he will not confess a sin he does not recog- 
nize. Sometimes he is reminded that no mortal can be clean be- 
fore his Maker and that even an unconscious sin may bring punish- 
ment; sometimes he is openly charged with flagrant wrongdoing. 
But never do they retreat from the stand they have taken, which is 
best stated in the words of Eliphaz: 


Affliction does not just spring up out of the soil : 
Neither does trouble grow out of the ground. 
Man begets his own trouble 
As certainly as sparks fly upward. 


There you have it! All sinners suffer, either in their fortune, in 
the brevity of their prosperity and in their children’s disgrace after 
their death, or else in their consciences. A man, they said, ought 
to be glad when God is punishing him, for God punishes to improve 
and correct him: 
Happy is the man whom God reproves. 
Despise not the chastening of the Almighty. 


He binds up where he wounds ; 
He hurts and heals. 


This is the discourse of Job’s three friends. It is really all they 
have to say, and they say it to the point of nausea and even dis- 
honesty. For they go further and reason with a false syllogism: 
Sinners suffer; Job suffers; therefore, Job is a sinner. 


HOW IT SEEMED TO JOB 


In the meantime, how did it seem to Job? He was certainly 
not patient, whatever may be said of him, and however his patience 
came to be proverbial. Moreover, if a serious flaw is to be dis- 
covered in his character or conduct, it is that he was rather self- 
centered, seeming to feel, as the unfortunate often do, that his own 
erief was the greatest cataclysm of all the world. This is what 
Job’s friends undoubtedly felt, and with some justice. But it is an 
easy thing to minimize another’s misfortune, to tell him to have 
patience, to accuse him of exaggerated complaint, especially when 
one is onself well and happy. Such an attitude is far less costly 
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than real understanding and sympathy. It is easy and cheap. All 
Job asked was that his complaint and his calamities be put in the 
balance together and exactly weighed. It is not an unreasonable 
request. Surely that much could be done for him. 

Job had surrendered everything. The last vestige of human 
ties was denied him, even those of friendship. He had lost all his 
possessions, and with them what meant more to him, the respect of 
his neighbors, the loyalty of his servants, the common courtesy due 
his age and position. His diseases left his body a mass of fetid 
corruption. His breath was loathsome. His skin was bursting 
open. His teeth were falling out. 

He did not claim freedom from the general imperfections of 
humanity, but he knew himself to be an honest, sincere, and right- 
eous man, as men go; his conscience acquitted him of any guilt that 
might deserve such punishment. His honest eyes told him that 
the innocent and the guilty may alike live out their lives in peace 
or may alike go down to doom together. His righteousness was 
no guarantee of relief. It was no ground for hope, and he had no 
hope. He was already growing old. Recovery must come soon 
or not at all. Ina few months he must leave the good world he 
had seen “bright with a brief smile”, and take all bliss and hope 
with him into the tomb from which he would return no more for- 
ever. To swallow his gorge and plunge into annihilation, mocked, 
but without prospect of judgment or recompense, and never to live 
again—this was more than his reason could compass or his faith 
endure. The wild, pain-born fancy of another life could almost 
solace him. It was as yet only a fancy, soon carried away on the 
tempest of sorrow. It was like a lurid fire, coming and going, 
playing over the ruins of his hope. And he ended where he started, 
with grief. 

And what did Job ask for? He did not ask for a restoration 
of his health and prosperity. It would have seemed preposterous 
to him to ask that. He did not ask for the sympathy of his friends 
or for any attempt at consolation or help from them. He asked 
only to be left alone, to have men stop tormenting him, to have God 
stop dogging his footsteps with fresh sorrow and terror. He 
asked only to be allowed to spend the rest of his days as best he 
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could without molestation, and then to die; yes, to die as quickly as 
possible and have the trouble over. Or if he could not be left alone, 
he asked only to be told by man or God what was wrong with him, 
and why he was so punished. 

Job is not always consistent, of course. Could we expect 
that? We are not listening to the reasoned periods of a phi- 
losopher at his ease. We are hearing the tortured outcry of a 
harassed soul whose mind labors from thought to thought and 
from complaint to prayer, as is the way with grief. He goes from 
shadowy hope to bitterest pessimism and back again. We hear 
words of biting sarcasm, words of lament for good days over and 
done with, words of passionate pleading. From the despair which 
says, “Though I were righteous, his lips would condemn me; 
though I were perfect, he would prove me wrong,” he passes to 


- that faith, equally extreme for his time, which says, “For I know 


I have a Vindicator, who shall stand up for me on earth. Though 
my flesh be destroyed—like this—still shall I see God. I shall see 
him on my side, estranged no longer.” Poor Job! Like many 
another, his heart knew God better than his head. His faith was 
better than his creed. 

Sometimes it seemed to Job that God was very far away, so 
far that no man could ever come to him, that God hid himself be- 
hind a cold, blind indifference while the Godless mighty flourished 
in safety and plundered the helpless without mercy, and while the 
righteous poor wandered like wild beasts in search of food, gaunt 
and hungry, grunting among the bushes, coupling under the 
thistles, driven out from the habitations of men. This God could 
not be reached by any prayer. It is needless to add that this feel- 
ing of the heartless indifference of the universe to any human issue 
is the exact counterpart of the scientific atheism of today. It is 
the only alternative to some sort of faith left for a thoughtful man. 

Sometimes, however, God did not seem far away. He seemed 
annoyingly near, spying upon Job at every step, poking him in the 
sorest places, disturbing his sleep with nightmares, sending Job’s 
keenest fears upon him, lying in wait for Job, visiting him every 
morning but only to bring afflictions, never letting him alone for a 
second in which to swallow his spittle. The Almighty’s arrows, 
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Job said, were deep in him. They poisoned his rest, yet God would 
not mercifully allow them to kill. 

But whether far or near, God seemed always to move behind a 
mask, seeing all things but himself never. seen, never to be ap- 
proached. The most fervent appeal of Job was to be able to pierce 
that mask and come before God face to face, to lay his case before 
God and get a fair judgment, whatever the result. Yet God only 
seemed to scare him with the terror of his power. Job was awed 
and cowed by God, but he was not reconciled. 

After he had put his miserable comforters to silence and 
proved that sin and suffering quite often have no connection, Job 
was left victor on the field. He then regained some calm and drew 
all his powers together for a final appeal from men to God, an ap- 
peal which is very wonderful. ‘While the debate proceeded, a storm 
was gathering. When Job finished his defense, the storm broke, 
and God answered from the midst of its fury. But this you must 
hear for yourself: 


JOB SPEAKING 


Let God take just scales and weigh me, 
And he will own that I am innocent. 


If I have walked with falsehood, 

If I have turned to deceit, 

If I have stepped out of the way 

And my heart has followed my eyes, 

May others eat what I have sown, 

May my crops be rooted out. 

I laid an interdict upon my eyes 

Never to look with longing on a maiden. 
What could I expect from God on high for that? 
What would the Almighty send on me for that? 
What but the calamity that falls on sinners 

And the ruin that comes to evil doers? 

Does he not see my ways and count my steps? 


1 A paraphrase such as this can hardly avoid drawing from every known version. 
I have taken some fine lines from Moffatt, and have leaned heavily on several other 
translations, but my greatest dependence was on the American Revised Version. There 
is not, I hope, too little original work to be interesting. The aim was to give as Pocke a 
rendering as possible. 
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If ever my heart has been enticed by a woman, 
If ever I have haunted my neighbor’s door, 
May my own wife be a slave to strangers 

And other men enjoy her. 

For that would be an infamous thing, 

An offense to be justly punished. 

Lust is a fire that burns life to a cinder ; 

It would burn up all I own. 


If ever I ignore the right 

Of any servant of mine, man or woman, 

What could I do when God rose up against me, 
When he accused me, what could I answer him? 
Did not my Maker make my servant too? 

Did he not shape us both within the womb? 


If ever I begrudged the poor man his desire 
Or brought tears to a widow’s eyes; 

If I ever ate my food alone 

And did not share it with the orphan— 
Since like a father God has brought me up 
And cared for me since ever I was born— 
If ever I have seen any perish for clothing, 
Naked in their need, 

And did not warm them with my fleeces 
Till their very bodies have blessed me; 

If ever I have gone to law with the helpless 
Because I knew I could win the case; 

Then let my shoulder fall from its socket 
And my arm snap from the shoulder blade. 
For I fear to suffer at the hands of God, 
And because I fear him I could not do such things. 


If ever my land cried out against me 

And the furrows wept together, 

Because I paid not for the fields I worked 
Or murdered their owners to get them, 
May thistles grow instead of wheat 

And cockle in place of barley. 
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If ever I made gold my hope, 

Or trusted in money ; 

If I rejoiced because my wealth was great, 
Because my hand had gathered riches ; 

If ever I looked on the shining sun 

Or the moon that walks in splendor, 

And let my heart be won 

To throw a kiss at the skies; 

That also would be a punishabie offense, 
For I should have denied the God above me. 


If ever I was glad of my enemy’s ruin, 

Or exulted when evil befell him, 

Or practiced the sweet sin of cursing him 
And wishing that he, were dead ; 

If my servants have failed to ask the guests, 
“Have you had enough to eat ?”— 

For strangers never slept in the streets, 

I opened my doors to the traveller ; 

If ever I hid my sin before men 

But nursed it in my heart, 

So that I kept quiet within doors, 

Dreading to mingle with the crowd, 

Fearing public opinion 


Well, here is my signature! 


O for a hearing! 

O for an answer from the Almighty ! 

Would that I had the indictment 

Which my Opponent has written against me! 
I would be proud to bear it on my shoulder. 
I would bind it like a crown upon my head. 

I would walk into his presence like a prince 
And tell him every detail of my life. 


THE LORD ANSWERING JOB OUT OF THE STORM 


Who is this that darkens counsel 

By words without knowledge? 

Gird your loins now like a man. 

I will question you, and you are to answer. 
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Where were you when I laid the earth’s foundation? 
Tell me if you know. 

Who measured it out—since you are so wise— 
Who stretched the line upon it? 

On what were its foundations planted? 

Who laid its cornerstone, 

When the morning stars sang together, 

And all the sons of God shouted for joy? 


Who shut up the sea with doors 

When it burst from the womb of chaos; 

When I wrapped it in clouds 

And swaddled it with darkness, 

When I fixed its bounds, 

Set bolts and bars upon it, 

Saying, “Thus far shall you come, and no farther ; 
Here shall your proud waves be stopped ?” 


Have you ever summoned the morning 
Or given orders to the dawn 
To catch the world by its corners 


And shake it clean of its stains? 
Earth stands out then like clay stamped by a seal 


And dyed like a garment. 
Darkness no longer covers the wicked. 
And their proud arms are broken. 


Where is the road to the dwelling of light? 

Where is the haunt of darkness, 

That you may bring it out upon the fields 

And lead it home again? 

Surely you know! You were born when it was made, 
You have lived so very long! 


Have you ever gone to the fountains of the sea 
Or walked in the valleys of the deep? 

Have the gates of death ever been shown you? 
Have their keepers cowered before you? 

Have you ever grasped the breadth of the earth? 
How large is it? Tell me if you know. 
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Have you entered the treasuries of the snow? 
Have you seen the hail in my arsenal 
Where I keep it for the time of trouble, 
The day of battle and war? 
How are the clouds marshalled 

To scatter showers over the earth? 

Who cut a channel for the torrent 

And blazed a trail for the thunderbolt, 
To send rain on the land where no man is, 
On the uninhabited wilderness, 

To gladden the wastes with rain, 

To clothe the prairies with grass? 


Has the rain a father? 

Who begot the dew? 

From whose womb comes the ice? 

Who gives birth to the hoarfrost, 

When the waters are congealed like stone 
And the face of the deep is frozen? 


Can you tie the trammels of the Pleiades 
Or loose the belt of Orion? 

Can you time the Zodiac to its seasons 

Or lead out the Bear and her children? 

Do you know the laws of the heavens? 
Can you order their control over the earth? 


Can you give orders to the clouds 

That an abundance of rain may be yours? 
Can you send the lightning on its errand? 
Does it say to you, “Here am I’? 

Who taught the fleecy clouds? 

Who trained the meteors? 

Who piles up the clouds 

And tilts the pitchers of the sky, 

When the dust runs into a mass 

And the clods stick together ? 


Will you hunt prey for the lioness 
To feed her hungry whelps, 
When they couch in their dens 
Or lie waiting in the jungle? 
Who furnishes the raven its food, 
When its young ones cry to God 
And go hungry? 
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Do you know when the wild goats breed on the hills? 
Do you decide when the does are to have young? 

Do you count their time for them 

And tell them, when it is up, 

To bow themselves and bring forth their young— 
Lusty offspring that thrive in the open, 

Going and coming with the herd? 


Who gave the wild ass his freedom? 
Who let loose the mustang 

Whose range I made on the prairie, 
Whose home is in the alkali basin? 
He scorns the noisy town. 

He hears never a driver’s shout. 

He roams the mesa 

In search of any green thing. 


Will the wild ox consent to serve you? 
Will he stay in your stable? 

Can you harness him to your plow 

To harrow the furrows after you? 
Will you trust his great strength 

And leave your work to him? 

Will you depend on him 

To bring your grain home to the barn? 


Have you given the horse his strength? 

Have you clothed his neck with shaking mane 
Do you make him leap like the locust, 

With a glorious snort from his nostrils? 

He paws the valley, rejoicing in his strength; 
He advances to the clash of arms. 

He mocks at fear; he turns not back from the sword. 
The quiver rattles against him, 

The flashing spear and the javelin, 

But he swallows the ground with wild rage, 
And does not pause at the sound of bugles. 
To the voice of the trumpet he cries, “Aha!” 
Scenting the battle from afar, 

The thunder of the captains and the shouting. 
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Is it your wisdom that sends the hawk to soar 
And stretch her wings for the south? 

Is it at your command the eagle mounts 

To nest aloft on the hills? 

She perches on the top of the crag 

And spies her prey from far off. 

Her young ones gorge on blood, 

And where the slain are, there is she. 


Will our critic still argue with the Almighty ? 

Let the man who scolds God answer these questions. 
You impeach my justice? 

You make me out guilty that you may be innocent? 
You have an arm like God’s! 

You can thunder in a voice like his! 

Then deck yourself with majesty ; 

Put on your God-like glory. 

Pour out the fury of your anger. 

Abase the proud and lay the mighty low. 

Level the wicked where they stand. 

Trample them into the dust together 

And cover their faces with darkness. 

Then will I praise you 

Because your own right hand has triumphed. 


JOB ANSWERS THE LORD 


I am of small account ; what shall I answer thee? 
I lay my hand upon my mouth. 

Once have I spoken, but never again, 
Twice—but I will not say another word. 

I know thou can’st do anything ; 

No wish of thine can be denied. 

Who am I to darken counsel with ignorance? 
I have spoken what I did not understand 

Of wonders far beyond my knowledge. 

I had only heard of thee, 

But now mine eyes have seen thee. 

I hate myself. 

I repent in dust and ashes. 
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One can scarcely help feeling, at first, an inadequacy in God’s 
reply to Job. Job’s questions are still unanswered. It is a con- 
stant disappointment to students of the book that God says so little 
of what seems to be called for. One would think these arguments 
able to silence Job but not sufficient to do him any good. Yet there 
is more in God’s reply than appears at first glance. It has shown 
Job that God is great and nature is great, not only in might and 
terror, but also in wisdom and vivifying power, and that man is 
small—that even the race is small and an individual man very in- 
significant indeed. It has served to remind Job that, “The un- 
swerving operation of the forces of nature can be challenged only 
by a wisdom which can judge the universe or a folly which for- 
gets it cannot.” Above all, it has shown Job that the answer to 
destiny is not and cannot be in self. Happiness, healing, peace, 
salvation, and whatever else is called blessedness comes not from 
self, but from losing sight of self in the greatness of God. The 
cloud-rack spun it out in characters against the sky; the dying wail 
of the tornado spoke it in his ears, ‘Not self, not self, but God.” 

Strangely enough, it did its work for Job. And I think that 
in this outcome the poet showed more understanding of the human 
heart and of human grief than if he had concerned himself with 
an answer to Job’s questions. For after all, what Job needed was 
not an answer to his questions, but a ground for his troubled 
faith. He asked for a Philosophia, a philosophy of life; he got a 
Sophia, a wisdom. He sought for a conception of God; he found 
God. “I had only heard of thee, but now mine eyes have seen 
thee.” One is reminded of an upper room in a house in Jerusalem 
where another foolish man, who had demanded an answer to his 
doubts, burst out at the sight of Jesus, “My Lord, and my God!” 
This sort of experience may not be true to reason, but it is true to 
the heart. 

This is the message of the book of Job for today and for any 
day. For wisdom, which is peace, has a way of denying her gifts 
to the man who seeks for her in self, and a way of making herself 
very dear to him who loses himself in a greater life. 

No place is too narrow to find God in. Job was shut up in this 
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little, pitiful life we live here, confined within the blank walls of 
fate and circumstance. But his faith, watered with tears, sent a 
tiny rootlet through a chink in that wall. And the root bore a bud, 
and the bud bore a branch, and the branch bore a small, sweet 
flower of hope, the faint promise of immortality, which came to his 
ash-heap like perfume from an unseen blossom. Job died with 
this fragrance in his nostrils. But the root grew on until it burst 
the walls asunder and the barriers of death fell crumbling into the 
dust; and the tree of life grew strong and tall, till it lifted one per- 
fect fruit into the resurrection sun, the ripened pledge of peaceful 
autumns yet to be. 


LAW AND LIFE’ 


HAROLD L. CREAGER 
Palmyra, New Jersey 


I A CONSTRUCTIVE COMRADESHIP 
All the commandment shall ye observe to do, that ye may live. 


: Pee and Life walk hand in hand along the highway of the uni- 

verse. The pedants have tried to kidnap Law, and set her up 
alone on the pedestal of a logical system of abstract authority. 
Then have many of the children of men refused to give homage 
and obedience unto her ; for there was in her no evidence of vitality, 
and she bore the frigid semblance of a monument of marble. Then 
also has Life been left desolate, with no fit companion to fill the 
vacant place; and, bereft and bewildered, has failed to achieve 
worthy goals. 

The irresponsible have also tried to divorce these twain, and 
to marry Life unto License. Under this influence many of the 
children of men have become dissolute and reckless; and, en- 
grossed in transitory pursuits, they have violated abiding princi- 
ples, and have failed to preserve fitting standards in their dealings 
with themselves and their fellows. 

And so—partly as the result of a revolt against a petrified 
and petrifying authority, and partly as the expression of either 
disregard or scorn for permanent values in human existence—it 
has come to pass that there is prevalent in certain circles a con- 
tempt for the Law of life. Though it deserves deference, it has 
to endure derision as a relic of repudiated requirements. 

But the thoughtful see that Life has been impeded, impover- 
ished, and endangered as Law has been neglected or rejected. The 


1 An effort to picture artistically rather than argumentatively the great truth that 
Law is the Gift of Love for the Benefit of Life. While it is neither exegetical nor homi- 
letical, some interpretative suggestions are offered, pointing to the inherent worth of 
virtue and the unfailing blight of iniquity. The “texts” are from Deut. 8:1; 5:6-21; 
Col. 3:4. Another series on “Law and Love” is projected to follow this. 
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purpose of the Law, in its fundamental principles and forms, is to 
enhance the worth of Life with the positive and protective power 
of definitely crystallized ideals. Their fellowship, therefore, must 
be maintained inviolate. 

Although frequently the Decalogue, in particular, is irration- 
ally maligned as an antiquated instrument of repression—and like- 
wise unduly exalted as an ultimate philosophy of righteousness— 
it is universally recognized as the foremost symbol of established 
norms for human behavior. And this monumental formula 1s 
essentially an effort at the conservation of personal and social 
values, which are threatened by various attitudes and activities 
that tend to undermine the integrity of individual character, debase 
personality, and weaken the social fabric. This venerable code is 
instinct with the basic harmony of Law and Life; in it, moral 
values are vital values. Despite its negations, it suggests influ- 
ences that are constructive in the proper development and enjoy- 
ment of Life. Let it be recognized as having the authority inher- 
ent in valid warnings and rational recommendations concerning the 
conduct of Life, so that the eternal verities of Law may never lose 
their power in shaping the realities of Life. 


II A PSALM OF FIDELITY 


I am Jehovah thy God; thou shalt have no other gods besides 
me... For I am Jehovah thy God, a jealous God. 


Since I made thee in my own image I have loved thee, 

And through all the years of thy life I have cared for thee. 

In thy striving to achieve nobility I have strengthened thee; 
And when the tempter assailed thee, did not I sustain thy soul ? 
Yea, thou art my son, my beloved, in whom I delight; 

Thy life is very precious in my eyes, saith Jehovah. 


Seek thou therefore my face, with all thy heart, 

And set thy affections upon me alone; 

For Iam Jehovah thy God, who created and preserved thee, 

The light of thy countenance, and thy salvation. 

So shalt thou receive power and might for thy life; 

Thou shalt be saved from the great transgression, and shalt prosper. 
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Forasmuch as thou hast been faithful unto me, I have blessed thee. 
Thou hast centered thy life in me: thou hast done well. 

Thou hast said, “This one God will I serve; 

There is none but Jehovah, I will have no other besides him. 

He is life, and he is righteousness ; 

And in him shall be my hope, who alone has the power of life.” 


As thou hast loved me and kept my commandments, 

So shall my lovingkindness be upon thee forever, to do thee good. 
Yea, I am jealous for thee, very jealous, 

That thou mayest remain faithful, and live. 

In thy loyalty unto holiness shall thy life be enlarged, 

And in thy devotion shalt thou discover the presence of my Spirit. 


Depart not from me to seek after the gods of falsehood, 

And defile not thy heart with the abominations of vanity ; 

For I am jealous against those who seek to entice thee away— 

Yea, I am very jealous that thou shouldst not incline thy ways unto 
iniquity ; 

For surely retribution shall justly fall upon all who contemn the 
way of truth, 


And upon them that despise the leading of my Spirit in the paths of 
righteousness. 


ltl THE WORSHIP OF POLLY 


Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image. . . Thou 
shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor serve them. 


Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher; all men incline unto 
vanity. I considered the strivings of men’s hearts, that they seek 
continually for that which satisfieth not. And they set their affec- 
tion upon the folly which they have devised. This is indeed vanity. 

I looked, and beheld a very grievous sin upon the earth. Men 
have bowed themselves down in worship before the work of their 
own hands. According to the imaginations of their minds have 
they made images of the Invisible Eternal in forms which shall 
crumble to dust. They have prostrated their souls before that 
which hath no soul; they have given the adoration of their hearts 
to that which hath no heart; they have pledged their lives to that 
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which hath no life. They have lowered themselves beneath that 
which is below them. This also is vanity. 

I considered the ways of men, and, behold, they have cut 
themselves off from the living God with the cunning of their grav- 
ing tools. They have stamped the image of the beast upon the 
precious gold of the earth, and upon the living tissues of their 
hearts. This also is vanity. 

Wherefore I sought to apply my heart unto wisdom, that I 
might understand the way of life. And I perceived that he who 
debaseth his thought and his worship debaseth his life; and he who 
with his spirit honoreth the Divine Spirit which giveth life, honor- 
eth and exalteth his own life. This, then, is the conclusion of the 
whole matter: Fear God, and worship him, who is Spirit, in spirit 
and in truth; for so shall his truth conquer the falsehoods that be- 
set thy life. 


IV IN HIS NAME: A PARABLE 


Thou shalt not take the name of Jehovah thy God in vain. 


There was a certain Man who owned twoscore Houses on the 
edge of the City, wherein dwelt certain families. And he was 
esteemed an eminent Citizen and a worthy Elder in the Congrega- 
tion of the Righteous; albeit there were certain dark Whisperings 
concerning the Dealings whereby he acquired his Property. 

Now it came to pass on a certain day, when there was an As- 
semblage of Dignitaries in the Synagogue, that he placed in his 
pocket a copy of a part of the Sacred Volume, together with cer- 
tain Legal Papers, and went forth. And he came to a Building 
by the side of a Public Place in the city, and met with a Publican 
and a Politician, who showed unto him Plans whereby they might 
reap a Profit in the execution of a Municipal Contract. And 
when he had approved the plans, he said, “It is not expedient that 
we enter into a formal Covenant; nevertheless, let us ratify our 
Agreement”. And he produced the Sacred Volume, and they all 


sware by the great Name to keep faith. And he clasped their 
hands, and departed. 
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And taking with him an Official, he visited a certain Widow 
who rented of hima House. Unto her he read from a Document, 
which declared her failure to pay the stipulated Shekels, and au- 
thorised her Removal. Then, by the Name, he called upon the 
Official and his Helpers to make haste and set the Furniture in the 
Highway. 

And as he departed from thence, he found the Highway to be 
rough, so that even in the luxury of his Chariot he was uncom- 
fortable. And he poured forth his anathemas upon the Munici- 
pality, and cursed volubly at the Jehu that piloted him. And when 
the congestion of Traffic delayed his progress, his Rage could not 
be expressed in the limited terms of this Planet, but he appealed to 
the Name of the Infinite in maledictions of eternal evil upon his 
Neighbors. 

And he arrived at the Sanctuary, there to greet the visiting 
Elders, and to worship and work with them. And, being given a 
part in the Proceedings, he read from the Book of Prayers a 
Thanksgiving for the Manifold Blessings of God, who had richly 
prospered them all; and further made Supplication that the Al- 
mighty would defend the Weak, and comfort the Unfortunate, and 
protect the Welfare of the Public; “for Thy great Name’s sake, 
Amen.” 

And verily there is a Reason why his Tongue did not cleave 
to the Roof of his mouth: the Name had already become to him a 
Thing of Emptiness, and had lost its Dynamic Value in his Life. 


V <A TIME FOR EVERYTHING 


Observe the sabbath day to keep it holy. Six days shalt 
thou labor and do all thy work, but the seventh is a sabbath unto 
Jehovah. 


Time is the working capital with which the business of life is 
conducted. Each human individual is an industrial enterprise in 
which a valuable investment has been made. ‘This capital is 
utilized by the executive personality in performing a multitude of 
functions and fabricating a rich variety of products. The em- 
ployment of Time is an indispensable factor in all the achievements 
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effected by humanity; and its wise, active, and economic use isa 
requisite for the attainment of maximum efficiency and produc- 
tivity. 

The Owner, furthermore, expects this investment to yield 
dividends; and this feature has been included in the general design 
as an integral part of the whole project. Accompanying every 
group of six days intended for diligent labor in the complete ac- 
complishment of all the ordinary tasks, duties, and purposes of 
life, an additional day is provided—representing the profits of the 
business. 

Naturally, this extra day is not to be mingled with the ordinary 
days. Except in most unusual circumstances, the regular work- 
days are adequate to dispatch the routine tasks and realize the 
noblest objectives; and only mismanagement or greed can occasion 
the promiscuous employment of the seventh day in similar occupa- 
tions. 

The primary claim upon the time-profits is the prerogative of 
the Owner. He asks that dividends be paid him by the devotion 
of certain hours to him personally—by the application of a portion 
of time to worship, to communion, and to such helpful service for 
our fellow-men as the Master called service for himself. In very 
truth, the Day is a thing that is separate, holy unto the Lord. 

It is also true, however, that farsighted industrialists reinvest 
a portion of their profits in the business, to perfect the equipment 
and develop the technique. So many various activities and studies 
which add to the understanding of truth, the enlargement of vision, 
the appreciation of beauty, the control of impulses, and the 
strengthening of personal power find a proper place in the Day; 
as well as that rest which refreshes and reinvigorates. 

Finally, out of this superabundance of surplus time, a portion 
may be used as a bonus to the workers in the business. A reason- 
able pleasure for the body and the mind which labor assiduously 
day by day is one of the beneficent elements possible in the bounti- 
ful scheme of profits in life’s business. 

And always the wise and conscientious manager preserves a 
sense of proportion in dividing the profits accruing in his business, 
and apportions justly and generously the proper share to each 
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claimant. And such accord with the fundamental principles of 
good business brings its own reward in the fulness and joy of life. 


VI THE GLORY OF PARENTHOOD 
Honor thy father and thy mother. 


In the symphony of existence the majestic theme of creation 
recurs constantly. Its grand harmonies thundered forth the 
prelude of the universe; and its immortal strains daily glorify 
mortal life. Since the Master Artist harmonised Chaos into the 
music of the spheres, the sacred cadences have never ceased to 
resound. 

The Composer who conceived this sublime melody rejoices 
in the name of Father; and upon every performer who plays a 
part in its complete rendition by procreating a child, he confers the 
dignity of sharing the noble title. Nor is the role of the maternal 
co-laborer without its meed of divine honor; for to Mother is as- 
signed the sad sweet solo of parturition, in whose poignant notes 
of vicarious suffering the triumph of creative love rings forth in 
joyous crescendo. 

In the sympathetic re-enactment of this superb masterpiece, 
and in the exaltation of its inspiring motif of love, is expressed 
one of the chief glories of individual and social life. And the in- 
stinctive applause which the heart of man gives to its magnificent 
and appealing movement helps to swell the stately tones to a more 
comprehensive grandeur. 

But its entrancing harmonies are not entirely undisturbed by 
the rude intrusion of discordant notes; for sometimes the brazen 
clanging of loveless hearts, which have neither regard nor respect 
for those who wrought their very souls into the music of creation 
for them, impudently flaunts its harsh dissonance in a contemptible 
defiance of the grand chorus. By such flippant disregard and in- 
solent contempt for the divinely honorable life are the chords of 
natural affection and duty shattered into a throbbing cacophony, 
whose reverberations overwhelm the hearts of disappointed par- 
ents with sorrow and the souls of ingrate children with depravity. 
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But the soul attuned to the melody, appreciating its transcen- 
dent sweetness and responding with eager devotion to the marvel- 
ous glory of its theme, enters into the rich fellowship of the artistry 
of its interpretative portrayal. For in the orchestration of the 
music of life, the privilege of participation in the production of its 
beauty is accorded to the hearts which render honor to whom honor 
is due. And though for a time these lives play but a minor part in 
the whole symphony, yet is it not complete without them; and in 
their hearts is suffused the divine harmony with which they are 
associated, enriching and ennobling their own lives. 


VII THE SONG OF THE SWORD 


Thou shalt not kill. 


I am the sword, the destroyer of life; 

I am the sword, the defender of crime. 

I strike in the dark, I contend in the light ; 

I strengthen the brigand, I conquer the rival. 


I am a menace in the hands of the mighty, 
I am a peril in the hands of the puny. 

I can enforce the demands of the strong, 
And upbolster the covetous weakling. 


I am the symbol of courage and conquest, 

I am the instrument of aggression and arrogance. 
I can compel the yielding of tribute, 

I can require the surrender of life. 


My mouth is avid for the taste of blood— 
My craving for slaughter is insatiate. 

My potency inspires me, inflames me; 

My lust for the crimson spurt is my glory. 


I slay by the score and the thousand 

In the gory carnage of martial strife; 

I slaughter with pitiless abandon 

In the ruthless scramble for power and fame. 
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I smite the lone, luckless stranger 

In the greed for his glittering gold; 

I murder the friend of a lifetime 

In the furious jealousy of a petty soul. 


I kill in the passion of anger’s swift flash; 

I kill in the pursuit of vengeance deferred ; 

I am the sword, that has fear of no man nor of God; 
I am the sword—I kill, I kill, I kill. 


VIII THE FLAME OF PASSION 
Thou shalt not commit adultery. 


Passion is like fire—a magic wand which may be wielded in 
regulated subservience to constructive purposes, or may run wild 
in the unrestrained riot of destructive impulses. 

True love is a refining fire. As in the physical realm there 
is a process whereby an element may be purified and the gold 
separated from the dross, so is there in the moral realm. The pure 
flame of love purges the soul of grosser elements, it sublimates and 
ennobles the ardent desires. And it produces personalities of such 
purity that they may readily be welded into an abiding union. 

But lust is a decomposing flame. It is a vesuvian brand that 
scorches and withers the fair bloom of innocence, and turns a 
Platonic affection into a Plutonic. Its embers may smolder a long 
time in the licentious pride of the eye and the secretly cherished 
desire of the heart. But if such sparks falling in the tinder-box 
of sensuous pleasure be not extinguished, they will finally be fanned 
by the breath of a wanton into a consuming fire, reeking with the 
pungent fumes of the brimstone whence it first was kindled. It 
will break forth in a scathing blast that will make a holocaust of 
honor, cauterize the conscience, incinerate the soul, and leave only 
the cold clinkers of degradation and remorse. 

Instead of cleansing the soul and setting it free from the con- 
taminating forces of the body, the fires of lust operate to com- 
mingle with it the baser elements in a closer and firmer union, and 
to glaze over its finer susceptibilities with the vitreous shell of un- 
breakable animal instincts. And when its blazing potency is set 
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under the crucible of reckless conviviality, the perfervid heat ir- 
resistibly brings creatures enveloped in the flux of gay abandon 
to the fusion point. And as for the strange alloy that results, it 
finds no honorable place in the esteemed categories of social ex- 
istence, but bears its shame uncommiserated. 

And s0, as the alchemy of spiritual combustion acts upon the 
sensitive passions of the soul, its fiercer conflagration sears and 
consumes the finer sensibilities, and hardens the coarser elements 
into an igneous malformation fit only for the rubbish heap of the 
universe; but its gentler glow beams caressingly upon the tender 
fibers of affection and makes them incandescent with the gleaming 
glory of love, in whose actinic light no evil can abide. 


IX A HUMAN DESERT 
Thou shalt not steal. 


What is the heart of a thief like, and whereunto shall it be 
compared? It is like unto a great desert—a dry and thirsty land, 
where no water is. No springs of decency and honor, no wells of 
pity or compassion, no deep fountains of legitimate ambition are to 
be found in it; only the brackish pools of insatiable greed and per- 
verted desires are there. Or if there is an occasional oasis of 
either elemency or compunction, it only emphasizes the prevailing 
harsh and ignoble character of the life. 

It is a sterile waste in the midst of a productive society. No 
useful fruits spring from its parched soil to contribute to the neces- 
sities and pleasures of mankind; no rich growth of worthy effort 
and constructive activity arises thence to enhance the well-being 
of humanity. Only the thorny cactus of predatory instincts grows 
wild—bristling with sharp spines whose prick brings a painful and 
disastrous outflow of those resources which are like lifeblood, 
whenever an unfortunate comes in contact with them. Yea, and 
whatsoever of real worth produced in fertile regions chances. to 
fall in the embrace of its arid sands is straightway withered by 


the scorching lust for gold and rendered unfit for further useful- 
ness. 
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In this forbidding anomaly of human nature even the fondest 
imagination can find no trace of beauty. Storms of stinging sand, 
in which the flying particles search out the smallest undefended 
spot and leave the victim gasping or utterly overwhelmed, sweep 
over it and constitute a menace to all orderly progress. It is cursed 
by a great loneliness, for its lawless nature makes it a pariah from 
the ways of civilized society. And the only semblance of loveliness 
is found in the treacherous mirages of future possibilities of good, 
engendered in some observers by a meager acquaintance with its 
possibilities for evil, and in others by a maudlin sentimentalism. 

Yet this desert is sentient, and feels that something is lack- 
ing init. But, alas, it has deprived itself of the privileges of hon- 
est toil and respectable productivity; so that, in its half-understood 
outreach for bigger and better things, it either knows no finer way 
than primitive plunder, or else deliberately chooses what seems the 
easier way. And thus it encroaches unceasingly upon the verdant 
wealth of neighboring realms. It has no respect for the labori- 
ously cultivated fields of human endeavor into which men have put 
their very souls, nor for the material results of toil which are the 
embodiment of personality, but swallows up the fairest products 
of brain and heart. Its devastating clutch lays hold on the sup- 
ports of life, and causes the structure of individual existence, and 
sometimes of social, to collapse. Only endless vigilance can re- 
strain it from ultimately overrunning the whole world and turning 
it into a barren waste. 


X THE LIFE HISTORY OF A SLANDER 
Thou shalt not bear false witness. 


It is conceived in Malice, born of Perfidy, and suckled by 
Prejudice. In its infancy a mere Whisper, it rapidly passes 
through a furtive childhood as a Rumor, and enters upon a turbu- 
lent adolescence as a Report. It thrives upon Ignorance and 
Heartless Indifference to Truth, and finds self-expression in False 
Innuendo, Calumny, and Vilification. And thus, refreshing itself 
with the Life Blood sucked from the Reputation it ruthlessly tor- 
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tures, it finally develops into full-grown maturity as a commonly 
accredited Assertion, and pursues a more or less long and bitter- 
fruited Life. 

But it is not Immortal, and eventually it may meet a Violent 
Death at the hands of some ardent Investigator into Truth. In 
the Combat it never comes out and fights openly and fairly; but 
skulks in shadowy Ambushes, and often seriously injures its An- 
tangonist with the poisoned arrows of retaliative Insinuations be- 
fore being overcome. Or else, in the frailty of Old Age, with a 
decreasing Ingenuity in Fabrication, it is crushed by the accumu- 
lated ponderousness of its own Falsehood in a slow and lingering 
Death. 

Being then, if not sooner, disowned by the Author of its Ex- 
istence, and utterly Friendless, it rarely receives proper Burial; and 
its Shade may wander about its old haunts for a hundred years— 
yea, even seek Reincarnation—before ceasing its Nefarious Ac- 
tivities. No Epitaph is ever carved for it; but the contemplation 
of its Malignant and Loathsome Career inspires the fervent 
Prayer, ‘May all such be Still-born!” 


XI THE ILLICIT QUEST 
Thou shalt not covet anything which is thy neighbor’s. 


Unto the imp of Envy, his chief lieutenant, the Arch-Fiend 
said: “Go, beget in the hearts of men the spirit of discontent and 
of greed; kindle in them the flame of desire, that they may burn 
with unquenchable lust for that which is not theirs; so shall their 
souls be ensnared and brought under our power, to torment for- 
ever. 

Now during his wanderings to and fro, this imp chanced upon 
a certain tradesman, who was quiet, industrious, and reasonably 
happy. With bright visions he sought to allure him, with in- 
genious snares to entrap him. He called the imp of Ostentation 
into alliance with his schemes, to blind the heart of his quarry with 
glamorous display. And gradually the firmness of his integrity 
weakened, and his legitimate ambitions became perverted. 
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He made petty digressions from strict honesty to increase 
profits. He became disgruntled as he compared his slow progress 
with the wealth and power of merchant princes, and the swift 
fortune of speculators. The rancorousness in his heart made him 
surly, and lost for him the esteem and affection—and confidence— 
of his friends. 

Full of resentment at the unfair discriminations of life, he 
sought wealth by alliance with respectable crooks in political ma- 
nipulations and unsound promotions in the stock market. In these 
devious dealings he came under the spell of a beautiful and clever 
woman, alluring, almost voluptuous. His presiding evil genius 
wrought this into an engrossing passion—which met with some 
success. 

Meanwhile, by a stroke of gambler’s luck, he found himself 
in affluence, and tasted the luxuries of wealth. But his indulgence 
in the longed-for pleasures brought no happiness; for his envy of 
those still more opulent, and their lavish splendor, increased. In 
swift revulsion, he envied also the simplicity and mental ease of 
his former companions in humble estate. Conversely, his prodi- 
gality made him a conspicuous target for the envy and the criminal 
attempts of hundreds whom his success had enamored or de- 
frauded; so that he received with compound interest the caustic 
reflex of the evil passion he had disseminated. 

In baffled fury, but with cupidity unabated, he staked all on 
a desperate chance—and lost, checkmated by the man he had most 
injured. The remnant of his shriveled soul, withered by the in- 
fernal heat of his implacable concupiscence, was clutched in the 
vise-like grip of the talons of an unrelenting bird-of-prey. Into 
his black despair shone no ray of hope: only a dull-red gleam from 
the unfathomable abyss, whence beckoned the mirage of friendly 
oblivion; but even in that plunge he found not that which he 
sought. . . 

And when the imp of Envy reported his exploit to his Master, 
they sat down together to rejoice. And the one chuckled with 
cynical glee over the havoc he had wrought with his clever illu- 
sions; and the other howled with demoniacal laughter over the lives 
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embittered by the dregs of the phantom cup in whose quest they 
had perished. 


XII THE BOND OF UNITY :; 


Above all these things put on Love, which 1s the bond of per- 
fectness. 


In every effort to establish a valid synthesis there must be a 
true and abiding principle of union. In the infinite plan of the 
world process, Law was designed to minister unto Life, and Life 
was ordained in dependence upon Law. And in the consummation 
of this design, the Spirit of Love projected itself as the indispen- 
sable mutual factor for the conjoining of these two elements in 
an indissoluble union. For Love is the motive of Law, the soul 
that dwells in its forms and prescribes its purposes; and Love is the 
secret of Life, the power that creates its possibilities and unfolds 
its nobility. And under the animating impulse of a prevailing 
respect for the dignity of humanity, and an active and positive 
goodwill, Law will find its fulfilment, and Life will achieve its 
destiny. Let therefore Law and Life walk together forever, 
united perpetually by the noble bond of Love. 


PERMANENT ELEMENTS FROM COLONIALISM IN 
AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY 


ABDEL ROSS WENTZ 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


MERICAN Christianity as we have it today is an ongoing 
stream. It has had many tributaries in its course. The 
sources of the stream and of its tributaries have sometimes lain 
very close to one another, sometimes far apart. Mingling their 
waters in the bed of the main stream these tributaries have brought 
together a composite product whose component elements can now 
no longer be separated or strained out from one another. But 
they can be traced to their various sources. And present day 
Christianity will be better understood if each of its elements is 
traced to its source and followed through its devious route to its 


confluence with the other streams. 


This view of American Christianity as a stream or process 
implies that its headwaters are varied, its tributaries numerous. 
It also implies that the color and temperature and consistency of 
the body vary with the soil and climate of the lands through which 
it flows. Each new stage in its progress leaves certain permanent 
elements in its waters. The history of American Christianity 
may therefore be viewed as a series of cultural frontiers, each with 
its own religious soil and intellectual climate and general social 
atmosphere, and each making some permanent contribution to the 
complex structure of Christianity as we have it in America today. 

The earliest of these cultural frontiers is colonialism. It came 
to expression on the Atlantic seaboard of the North American con- 
tinent during the two hundred years between the middle of the six- 
teenth century and the middle of the eighteenth. Colonialism is 
the spirit involved in the transplanting of a civilization from a 
mother country to a remote but dependent province. Its culture 
is derivative, the resultant of the traditions of the mother country 
and the environment of the new home. Its motives may be various 


—trade, imperialism, romance and adventure, economic necessity, 
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religious freedom, religious conquest, social pressure. It is al- 
ways mixed. Moreover, we must distinguish between the motives 
of colonizing powers and those of the colonists. No one social 
factor is the key to the interpretation of American history, re- 
ligious or general. But the most important single motive in the 
discovery, exploration, and colonization of America was the re- 
ligious motive. 

There is abundant evidence that Columbus was a man of 
genuine religious feeling and that his many professions of religious 
interest were sincere. His great enterprise that resulted in the 
re-discovery of this western continent was motivated by his deep 
Catholic loyalty quite as much as by any other motive. It was his 
pious attitude that won him the friendship of Friar John Perez, 
kept him undaunted in the face of tremendous difficulties and re- 
peated repulses, and finally gained the favor of the “most Christian 
Queen” Isabella. The Spanish monarchs with whom Columbus 
negotiated were distinguished by their personal piety and their 
zeal on behalf of Christian civilization. Ferdinand, the Catholic, 
had earned his pious title by the expulsion of all Jews from Spain. 
He had seen the Moorish domination of Spain brought to an end. 
These events he interpreted as the call of Providence to propagate 
the unmixed Catholic faith as widely as possible beyond the borders 
of Spain. Columbus’ undertaking therefore appeared to the 
Spanish sovereigns in the light of a new crusade, and this feeling 
the great mariner himself fully shared. In their agreement with 
him, April 17, 1492, his voyage is expressly connected with that 
glittering hope of the centuries, the rescue of the Holy Sepulcher 
from the hands of the infidel. 

When Columbus’ first voyage failed to bring him into contact 
with the infidel Turk, his religious zeal and that of the Spanish 
sovereigns was directed to a new objective, the swarthy-skinned 
pagans of the newly discovered land. Accordingly when Colum- 
bus departed on his second voyage to America he carried with him 
the injunction of Isabella “to labor in all possible ways to bring 
the Indies to a knowledge of the holy Catholic faith.” He also 
carried twelve priests and the “Vicar Apostolic to the Indians.” 
Thereafter the conversion of the natives was one of the primary 
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considerations in all the correspondence and formal enactments 
concerning the new country. In the famous bulls of partition 
issued by Pope Alexander VI in 1493 it is assumed that Ferdinand 
and Isabella were moved by “the intent to bring the inhabitants of 
the same to honor our Redeemer and profess the Catholic faith.” 
This accords fully with the statements of those sovereigns them- 
selves, for example: “The conversion of the Indians formed the 
principal foundation of the conquest,—that which ought principally 
to be attended to.” 

Some of the American aborigines were taken along back to 
Spain, and six of them were baptized at Barcelona as shining 
trophies of the conquering cross in the strange country. The King 
and Queen themselves stood sponsors at the baptism. When one 
of these new converts succumbed to the enervating influences of 


_his new surroundings any sorrow that may have been felt at his 


death was completely lost in the notes of exultation because he had 
the distinct honor of being “the first Indian ever admitted to 
heaven.” Illustrious first fruits of flaming Christian endeavor 
for America! 

These evangelistic efforts among the American Indians from 
the earliest voyages of discovery definitely connect American 
colonialism with religious propaganda. Moreover, the crusading 
impulse was not entirely lost from Columbus’ mind. He never 
ceased to regard himself as the servant of the church. Just before 
his fourth voyage to America he renewed his promise to devote 
the revenue of the newly discovered lands to the rescue of the Holy 
City from the Saracen. The appetite for treasure ships never ex- 
tinguished the religious motive that dominated his actions. 

In the exploration of our country also, the religious motive 
was an important factor. The student of this part of our history 
is impressed with the recurrence of religious names: Santa Maria, 
San Salvador, Santiago, San Domingo, Santa Fe, La Trinidad, 
Los Angeles, Espiranto Santo (the Mississippi River), and the 
multitude of other saints. The oldest map of the continent, that 
of LaCosa in 1500, contains a vignette representing Christopher 
(the Christ-bearer) wading through the waters carrying on his 
shoulders the infant Christ, or Sun of Righteousness, to shine on 
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the heathen. And another old map, dated 1508, gives to the 
newly discovered lands the title, “terra sancti crucis sive novus 
mundus.’ The reports of diaries of the explorers abound in 
references to the glory of God, the rescue of the Holy Sepulcher, 
and the conversion of the Indians. In many cases doubtless these 
sacred names and pious phrases were mere euphemisms. Europe 
was just emerging from “the ages of faith,” and there was much 
cant on the popular tongue. Some of it lies embedded even in the 
language of our own day. But after every allowance is made for 
euphemism and conventional phraseology, there yet remains a con- 
siderable residuum of genuine religious interest. 

The presence of religious personalities on every voyage of 
exploration joined the work of religion with the adventure of the 
explorer. Franciscans and Dominicans, and later Jesuits, mani- 
fested a zeal and heroism in the American wilderness that consti- 
tutes a notable chapter in the history of Christian devotion. How- 
ever much we may deprecate some of the methods that were em- 
ployed in the missionary advance in that early day, there can be no 
doubt about the genuine devotion of the missionary explorers, 
their willingness to undergo privation and danger for the sake of 
their religion, to suffer torture and agonizing death in their zeal 
for the cross and the church. Everywhere the friar and priest 
led in the European thrust into American soil, planting their 
schools of religion, their missionary institutions, their churches 
and hospitals, expanding the borders of papal dominion, and fash- 
ioning the literature for the propagation of the faith. 

Whether we view the militant ecclesiasticism of a revived 
Spanish Catholicism, which had learned from Islam to enslave 
first and convert afterwards, and which sustained its whole fabric 
of ecclesiastical fanaticism in Florida and New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia by the force and terror of physical cruelty, or whether we 
view the more crafty and diplomatic strategy of the Jesuits under 
the French flag a century later, with their high-wrought plan for a 
Christian empire that would permanently seal to the papacy the 
very heart of the North American continent, from the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence to the mouth of the Mississippi, a plan whose im- 
perial grandeur and moral dignity roused the enthusiastic admira- 
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tion of our historian Francis Parkman, it is clear that for more 
than two centuries after its rediscovery by Columbus this country, 
so far from being an object solely of European exploitation for 
trade and conquest, was widely regarded as a domain for religious 
expansion. 

The colonization of North America, too, proceeded in large 
measure from religious causes. This is clear if we examine the 
general European background from which the American colonies 
issued. Many of the people who settled the colonies were drawn to 
the New World by love of adventure or hope of gain. More of 
them were thrust out of the Old World by economic stress or religi- 
ous faith. Just before the era of colonization began the mind of the 
average European had become more enlightened, his horizons 
widened, his conscience quickened. The stolid ecclesiastical frigid- 


ity of the Middle Ages had begun to break up under the warm 


atmosphere of the Reformation. The melting process begun at 
Augsburg (1555) and Nantes (1598) was continued to West- 
phalia (1648) and Cromwell’s Commonwealth (1649) and many 
other places. 

The disintegration of old ecclesiastical organizations and the 
discarding of old authorities bred an atmosphere of dissent that 
constitutes the background of the founding of most of the Amer- 
ican colonies. Certainly dynastic and economic elements mingled 
with more idealistic motives in the colonizing activities of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. But the social transforma- 
tions that facilitated colonization may be traced in every case to 
religious motives or events. The profound religious changes as- 
sociated with the Reformation movement not only broke up the 
stern rule of ecclesiastical dogmatism but also ended the rigidity 
of medieval economic life and gave success to the rising tide of 
revolution in politics. The coming of numerous small religious 
bodies, the controversies and persecutions that raged in many 
places on account of religion, the general unrest and mobility that 
this produced in other spheres of life—these are the elements that 
stimulated colonial expansion both in England and on the Conti- 
nent. 

The most cursory reading of the charters of the colonizing 
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companies, the colonizing grants of royalty, the regulations for 
the government of the several colonies, the advertisements for 
colonists or the correspondence of the settlers themselves would 
give the impression that the whole work of colonization was an 
enterprise of Christian piety. The most persistent note is the care 
for services of worship, the diligent provision for churches and 
clergy, the Christian conduct of the colonists, and the devout con- 
cern for the souls of the aborigines. And this was not limited to 
any colony or group of colonies. The planters of Virginia were 
quite as anxious as the pilgrims of Plymouth to “recover poor and 
miserable souls out of the arms of the devil” and “accomplish the 
number of the elect.” The “Holy Commonwealth” of the New 
England theocracy and the “Holy Experiment” of William Penn, 
the tolerant professions of Lord Baltimore and the splendid philan- 
thropy of General Oglethorpe find their parallels in most of the 
other colonies in a multitude of statutes, orders, and decrees per- 
taining to morality. And even if large deduction is made from 
the face value of the records and every allowance for the incrusta- 
tion of pious rhetoric and euphemistic subterfuge, still it is only by 
doing great violence to those records that the historian can con- 
clude that any other than the religious motive was the earliest and 
most dominant. When it was not the church seeking territory to 
enlarge its dominion or representatives of the church seeking souls 
to save, it was the dissenter or independent, clerical or lay, seeking 
a haven of religious practice. 

What permanent element from this aspect of colonialism do we 
find in our American Christianity today? The relatively large 
influence of Christianity in molding American habits and institu- 
tions. Not only did the enterprises of colonial expansion on 
American shores exhibit religion entering as a new force, or at 
least as this force in a new degree, into the making of world do- 
minion, but these enterprises permanently colored American na- 
tional life with a strong tinge of religious interest. The pre- 
dominance of the religious motive in the era of colonization brought 
it about that American culture to this day is strongly suffused with 
religious motives and traditions. Christianity is a permanent 
force in American social life, not indeed as a bureau of state, not 
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as a formality or a mere profession to be inscribed on the official 
banner, but as a vital force, definitely marking our mentality, de- 
termining our attitudes, and giving modes and patterns to our con- 
duct as well as our thought. 

Let us state this judgment in terms of comparison: The in- 
tensity of the religious interest that lay behind the discovery, ex- 
ploration, and settlement of America has made Christianity a 
more potent factor in molding American character and American 
institutions than it is in any other country of modern times. 

Such a sweeping statement of self-appraisal must not rest on 
the testimony of any American or group of Americans. We call 
to witness on this matter some discriminating observers from Eu- 
rope, whose testimony will not be easily discredited. First, a 
Frenchman of Roman Catholic antecedents. Alexis de Tocque- 


ville, writing in 1832, said: 


Religion in America takes no direct part in the government of society, 
but it must be regarded as the first of their political institutions. .. The 
greatest part of British America was peopled by men who after having shaken 
off the authority of the Pope acknowledged no other religious supremacy ; 
they brought with them into the new world a form of Christianity which I 
cannot better describe than by styling it a democratic and republican religion 

. and from the beginning politics and religion contracted an alliance which 
has never been dissolved (Democracy in America, translation of the 12th 
ed., Vol. I, pp. 390, 383, f.) 


Two generations later, in 1894, James Bryce, the Free 
Churchman of England, in his classic analysis of American insti- 
tutions, wrote: 


The influence of Christianity seems to be greater and more wide-spread 
in the United States than in any part of western Continental Europe and I 
think greater than in England, . . It was religious zeal and religious con- 
science which led to the founding of the New England colonies two and a 
half centuries ago,—those colonies whose spirit has in such large measure 
passed into the whole nation. Religion and conscience have been a constantly 
active force in the American commonwealth ever since (American Common- 
wealth, 3rd ed., pp. 710, 727). 


The Swiss Reformed theologian Adolph Keller, who had 
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abundant opportunity to observe American Christianity at first 
hand in our day, in his book of 1922 observes: 


The American churches . . feel, perhaps more strongly than any other 
churches in the world, the duty of making effective in public life the motives 
and ideals that come from Christianity. . . The very origins of the social and 
political organism of the Union are deeply rooted in religious convictions and 
religious factors (Dynamis, pp. 84, 1). 


And the Lutheran pastor and writer of Berlin, Herman Sasse, 
a careful observer of religious conditions in our country, wrote in 


1917: 


There is a strong churchly tradition in America, a wholesome, naive 
loyalty to the churches that comes down from colonial times. Religion be- 
longs to the life of the land. It belongs to the civilization of the people. . . 
In that country there is no yawning gulf between religion and culture, between 
church and secular civilization, as is found among European peoples (Amer- 
ikanisches Kirchentum, pp. 10, 9). 


It will be noted that all of these witnesses speak in compar- 
ative terms, and all of them connect the relatively great influence 
of Christianity in American life with our colonial origins. 

Another permanent element from colonialism has come from 
the aggressive evangelistic spirit that nearly everywhere accompa- 
nied the work of colonization. Deplore as we may the methods of 
force and terror employed by the Spanish Catholics in their early 
efforts to convert the natives of North America, the fact remains 
that those crude efforts definitely opened the era of modern mis- 
sions. The Spaniard was genuinely concerned for the spiritual in- 
terests of the benighted peoples whom he encountered in the wilder- 
ness. Charles V was doubtless expressing his own sincere feeling 
and that of all the leaders in American explorations when he said, 
as early as 1523, “My principal interest in the discovery of new 
lands is that the inhabitants, who are without the light of faith, be 
brought to understand the truth of our holy Catholic religion . . 
that they may become Christians and be saved.” 

The heartless methods of exploitation which the Spaniard 
mingled with his missionary efforts can be explained partly out of 
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their Spanish background and partly as pioneering experiments 
among aboriginal folk. Those efforts failed, but they permanently 
fixed on the spirit of colonialism the task of evangelization. 

The grand scheme for French empire in America continued 
the Spanish tradition concerning the religious responsibility of a 
higher to a lower civilization. It was a great improvement in 
method. With splendid devotion and heroic suffering the spirit- 
ual arm of the French empire sought to establish its sway over the 
savage heart through the influence of Christian love and self-sacri- 
fice. The ultimate failure of these magnificent evangelistic efforts 
was due, partly to the disposition in the Jesuit leaders to compro- 
mise the essential principles of Christianity through artful conces- 
sions to heathenism, and partly to their besetting propensity to 
political intrigue. But again the marks of missionary propaganda 


are clearly seen on the countenance of colonial enterprise in Amer- 


ica. 

When Englishmen began in America the efforts at coloniza- 
tion that were in the end to prove so eminently successful, one con- 
sideration that weighed more or less with those who engineered 
the colonizing projects was to match with Protestant statistics the 
record of the papists who had gained millions of converts from 
among the pagans. The missionary impulse among English 
colonists, suggested by Spanish and French antecedents and fur- 
thered by national sentiment and antipapal zeal, was stimulated 
also by social considerations. If the native was to become a safe 
neighbor to the English colonist the effort to evangelize him had to 
include also the effort to civilize him. It is highly significant that 
at this critical period, when the structural base of American culture 
was being laid, the religious responsibility of European Protest- 
antism to the aboriginal American should be so keenly realized. 
It invested the whole missionary enterprise with permanent social 
and industrial significance. 

In every colony on the Atlantic seaboard, among the repre- 
sentatives of every church or religious body, however small, the 
impulse to aggressive evangelization among the natives was felt 
and acted on. As soon as their homes were set up and their gov- 
ernments established they went out to Christianize and Europeanize 
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the Indian. The motives were mixed—ecclesiastical aggrandize- 
ment, fear of the tomahawk, romance, a sense of justice to the dis- 
possessed native, a genuine concern for his soul. At first the finan- 
cial support for the project had to be drawn from beyond the 
ocean, and in this way it led to the formation of missionary so- 
cieties both in England and on the Continent long before Carey’s 
day. But it soon developed a sympathetic missionary constituency 
among the American colonists and their churches. | The results 
were a volume of worthy evangelistic endeavor with many a chap- 
ter of heroic sacrifice and Christian devotion, many an institution 
of Christian mercy and enlightenment, many a Christian manu- 
script of translated or original document, and a long array of hon- 
ored names that shine like bright stars in the dark canopy of the 
American wilderness of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The permanent element from this trait in American colonialism 
was to stamp the missionary note indelibly upon American Christi- 
anity. The objective of that missionary impulse has changed com- 
pletely and many times during the last two centuries. The primary 
motive has altered from time to time. But to this day American 
Christianity is intrinsically propulsive and aggressively evangel- 
istic. In its hands lie two-thirds of all the missionary work car- 
ried on among Protestants. It is always ready to undertake the 
rigor of colonial expansion on behalf of the Kingdom of God. 

Yet another element from the spirit of colonialism must be 
mentioned. It is the diversified character of American Christianity. 
This is more important in its consequences for American church 
history than either of the other two elements above mentioned. 
Planted in colonial times and made permanent by the political set- 
tlement of the republic, it has entered vitally into all subsequent 
history of American Christianity. In fact, the variety of re- 
ligious type that populated the original thirteen colonies was largely 
instrumental in securing the guarantees of religious liberty in this 
nation, and without religious liberty it is very doubtful whether the 
distinctively Christian character of the nation or its strong mis- 
sionary impulse could have been preserved. 

Religious colonialism, wherever it appears, is actuated either 
by purposes of conquest or by purposes of refuge. Its agent is 
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either the missionary enthusiast or the persecuted radical. But 
whether it is carried by the idealist and missionary or by the 
refugee and radical, colonialism is addressed to the relatively un- 
occupied portions of the earth or to those portions that are occupied 
by people regarded as religiously inferior to the colonizing power. 
In either case it invites experimentation with the problem of toler- 
ation and liberty. To the student of church history, therefore, the 
North American continent, with its open spaces and its wide un- 
peopled stretches of territory, appears as a great stage with raised 
curtain on which during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries was enacted a fascinating interplay between the forces of 
religious authority and the forces of religious dissent. The happy 
denouement of that thrilling drama was the friendly separation of 
church and state in the American republic and the fullest guar- 
antee of complete religious liberty for every American citizen. 
Ecclesiastical uniformity for American soil was definitely re- 
jected in colonial times. At our distance the significance of the 
events seems clear. With the Roman Catholic church, colonialism 
is the material and conquering spirit that aims at the extension of 
the church’s dominion and insists upon uniformity or perishes in 
the effort to enforce it. With Protestants it is the persuasive and 
permeating enterprise of missions that also for the most part aims 
at uniformity, but as a matter of historic fact always breeds dis- 
sent and lives upon it. Each of these types of colonialism had its 
day on American soil. The religious history of colonial times is, 
therefore, a series of experiments, a succession of acts and scenes, 
and the main plot is the search for an adjustment between the Old 
World principle of an authoritative and interpreting church, and 
the New World idea of ecclesiastical independence, an untrammeled 
conscience, a free church ina free state. Mingled with the practi- 
cal undertaking of subduing a new continent to the purposes of 
civilization is the effort of each party, established and dissenter, to 
subdue the will of the other to his own religious principle. Even 
the dissenter, when he succeeds in establishing himself in a place 
of authority, only calls forth a new line of dissent, and so the 
process goeson. The net result of the process in colonial America 
was to lay the structural base for the diversified Christianity of 
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the American nation yet to be born. It marked an important stage 
in the democratization of Christianity. 

Here the story may only be sketched. First came the efforts 
of Catholic Spain. If the Spanish efforts at colonization had suc- 
ceeded, the result would have been ecclesiastical uniformity under 
the Roman papacy. But those efforts failed for lack of strategy. 
North America was not to repeat the experience of South America 
or Central America or Mexico. The Spanish failure was to point 
the lesson for all time, that the responsibility of a higher to a 
lower civilization can never be discharged by force, and that the 
effort to do so is a sign of decay. 

Then came Catholic France. If the French scheme for co- 
lonial empire on this continent: had. succeeded, this country could 
never have become the world’s greatest adventure for the establish- 
ment of free religion and free government. Religious and politi- 
cal imperialism would then have reigned for centuries—French 
monarchy and Roman papacy—and the results would probably 
have been similar to those of the French Revolution. But it was 
worth much to have religious imperialism so thoroughly tried on 
colonial soil, with such sagacity and moral insight as the French- 
man and the Jesuit gave to their unparalleled enterprise. And the 
failure of the French effort to establish ecclesiastical uniformity 
in America was not due to any lack of strategy or to any other 
weakness in the scheme itself. It was due to the spirit of colonial- 
ism, the dependence of French America upon European monarchy 
and its varying fortunes. In the middle of the eighteenth century, 
after one hundred and fifty years of French domain in America, if 
we divide the continent into twenty-five equal parts, France held 
twenty parts, Spain four, and England only one. But a few years 
later, as a result of French reverses in the Seven Years’ War in 
Europe, the whole splendid structure of French empire in America 
came under the English flag. The second and last effort to estab- 
lish ecclesiastical uniformity over all North America had ended in 
glorious failure. The forces of history simply refused to obey 
the bulls of Alexander VI. 

The third act in the drama that was to end with a free church 
in a free state was the planting of religious variety along the At- 
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lantic seaboard of the continent. The main facts are familiar— 
among the several colonies a variety of religious type, depending 
upon the origin of the colonists, the circumstances of colonization, 
or the place of settlement; in most of the colonies a “standing 
order” or dominant type of Christianity, but in every colony also 
a considerable tradition of dissent; the infusion of new vigor into 
all American Christianity, particularly into the dissentient ele- 
ments, through the Great Awakening; the crystallizing of dissent- 
ers into religiones licitae and the overthrow of parish despotism; 
the constant agitation by these vigorous minorities on behalf, first, 
of religious toleration, and then of religious equality ; their collusion 
with one another and their utilizing of circumstances during and 
after the Revolution to overthrow the church establishments in 
most of the colonies or states; securing the separation of church 
and state, both in the Federal Constitution and in the several state 
constitutions, largely out of consideration for the fact that “in this 
great and extensive empire there is and will be a great variety of 
sentiments in religion among its inhabitants.” By these steps the 
spirit of colonialism left a permanent element in the stream of 
American Christianity that constitutes one of America’s greatest 
contributions to modern religion and politics. 

Thus, through the lens of colonialism two of the principles of 
the great Reformers themselves are made to converge upon 
American institutions. One of these, Luther’s, the universal priest- 
hood of believers, called forth the radical independence of Roger 
Williams. The other, the moral earnestness of John Calvin, called 
forth the mystic emotionalism of Jonathan Edwards. These two 
streams of influence converging in colonial Christianity left a 
permanent element of religious diversity and crystallized dissent. 
And this in turn was the chief element in producing the voluntary 
principle of Christian organization, the guarantee of religious free- 
dom. 

These, then, are some of the permanent elements left in the 
stream of American Christianity as it passed through the cultural 
frontier of colonialism: The relatively large influence of Christi- 
anity as a force in American social life, its aggressive evangelistic 
spirit, and the religious diversity so characteristic of our history. 


CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA: A HINDU POINT OF VIEW 


P. G. KRISHNAYYA’™ 
Madras, India 


“Christianity represents a religious spirit. . . It is a life dominated by the 
love of Christ; it is the life of continuous sacrifice of one’s dignity, wealth 
and health for the sake of others.’ 


| eee came into contact with Christianity quite early. It is 
claimed that the Syrian church, which has been flourishing in 
Malabar on the west coast of India for centuries, was founded by 
St. Thomas in52 A.D. The Hindu kings of Malabar have always 
been tolerant towards these Syrian Christians. This community 
which is about a million and a quarter in strength is the most ad- 
vanced one in India. They are literate and enterprising and occupy 
today exalted positions in the state and public life of the country. 
The next Christian contact was immediately after Vasco da 
Gama discovered the sea route to India in 1498 A. D. Afterwards 
there was an influx of Roman Catholicism which even now is pow- 
erful on the west coast of India. But by far the most significant 
is the modern missionary enterprise. Pltutschau and Ziegenbalg 
were the first Protestant missionaries to come to India. They came 
in 1706 A.D., just when the glorious Mohammedan empire of the 
Moghuls was crumbling and giving place to the Christian empire 
of the British. From that time to this day there has been an in- 


1 Lieutenant P. Gopala Krishnayya, Director of Physical Education, Madras Uni- 
versity, India, comes from a Kshatriya community of South India. He is a son of the 
late Rao Bahadur P. Venkata Krishnayya Naidu Garu, mayor of the town of Guntur and 
vice principal of the Andhra Christian College in the same place for many years. He 
took his B.A. from Madras University in 1926, and his diploma of Director of Physical 
Education from the Y. M. C. A. college of Physical Education, Madras (1930). Com- 
ing to the United States in October 1931, he took his M.A. in Columbia University, June 
1932, He is now working for his doctorate in the same university and expects to go 
back to India this summer. He is one of the few Indians to receive the king’s commis- 
sion in the Indian Army. He writes from the point of view of one who, while not him- 
self a member of the Christian church, is gratefully appreciative of the work of the 
Christian missionaries in India. 

2 By the Sambhavar Maha-Jana Sambhanan association of Christians of low caste 
origin, 
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flow of Christian missionaries from Europe and America. The 
United States, which now leads all the other countries in this holy 
enterprise, commenced taking interest in this work about one hun- 
dred years ago. 

We have in India today about six thousand men and women 
from foreign countries, toiling in the missionary field in the name 
of Jesus. The missionary work is international as well as inter- 
denominational. In India they have forgotten all differences and 
work together in what they consider to be a stupendous task. 

Has Christianity made any headway in India with its innate 
conservatism and hostility towards anything new, especially if it is 
religious? I should say it has. There are now about 5,000,000 
Christians in India and the census reports each time bear out that 
the greatest increase has been among the Christian population. 
The Christian church is getting into its fold about two thousand 
persons every week. So even from an envangelistic point of view, 
it has been a success. In India the field is great for people conse- 
crated to service, and as such the missionary enterprise has left its 
mark on every progressive movement in the country. 

The greatest problem in India is the poverty of the people. 
Dadabhai Navaroji, R. C. Dutt, Lord Cromer, Mahatma Gandhi, 
and others who have delved deep into this subject, put the average 
income per capita about ten dollars per year, the lowest in the 
world. About forty millions go to bed every night with only one 
scanty meal. Men, women and children all work; yet only about 
forty-five per cent of the population are employed and the rest are 
dependent. The causes for this grinding poverty are many, but 
most of them are avoidable. The lack of adequate industries, the 
entire dependence of people on agriculture, which in itself is at the 
mercy of the monsoons, the antiquated methods of agriculture, the 
hoarding of wealth, are some prominent reasons. The Christian 
missions have done much to solve this grave problem. Their in- 
dustrial, normal and agricultural institutions are really revolution- 
ising the order of things in India. They have elevated the sub- 
merged pariah or outcaste and have given him an economic inde- 
pendence—which is paving the way for his social equality with the 
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haughty high caste Hindus. Lucas in the following words ad- 
mirably puts the Hindu view of life: 


In the West we are accustomed to speak of a certain phase of life as the 
religious life, and to draw sharp distinctions between what we call sacred and 
secular. In India, on the other hand, life is essentially religious, and in the 
strictest sense of the word there is nothing which can properly be called 
secular at all. Religion is all-pervading as the atmosphere itself ; it penetrates 
into every nook and corner of life, so that the Hindu can never escape from 
its influence. It presides over his birth, fixes his name, determines his edu- 
cation, settles his calling, arranges his marriage, orders every detail of his 
family and social life, and controls his destiny through all time. Not only so, 
but it gives color and shape to the external world in which he lives and moves. 
Animate and inanimate nature, rivers and hills, trees and plants, rocks and 
stones, everything in the animal and vegetable kingdom, are all alike existing 
in this all-pervading religious atmosphere, and present themselves to his mind 
through this all-embracing medium. It is this fact perhaps more than any- 
thing else which makes the Hindu an insoluble enigma to the man of the 
West. Its subtle influence is encountered at every turn, its tint is present in 
every landscape, its pungent essence can be detected everywhere. It has to 
be reckoned with in the India Office, in the Legislative Council, in the Gov- 
ernment Office, in market and school, in the largest town as well as in the 
smallest hamlet. 


The question is how has Christianity affected these people? 
Have they been touched at all? The answer is they have been and. 
that profoundly. 

Educated Indians have been very much affected by Christian- 
ity. Practically all the greatest leaders of modern India have 
shaped their philosophy on the ideals of Christianity and have pub- 
licly acknowledged it. They have been attracted by the Christian 
ideas of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. Let 
me quote here what some of these foremost leaders of the Hindus 
have thought and expressed about Christianity. Raja Ram Mo- 
han Roy is perhaps the greatest Indian of the nineteenth century. 
He was a pioneer in many ways, and by far his greatest contribu- 
tion was the suppression of the cruel system of ‘‘Suttee’’, accord- 
ing to which, among the high caste Hindus, the wife burnt herself 
to death on the funeral pyre of her husband. As a revolt against 
tyrannical orthodox Hinduism he founded “The Brahama Samaj”, 
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which is an embodiment of the highest principles of Christianity 
and Hinduism. He was an earnest student of the Bible, and learnt 
Greek and Hebrew with a view to get to the sources. He says, 
“The consequence of my long and uninterrupted researches into 
religious truth has been that I have found the doctrines of Christ 
more conducive to moral principles, and better adapted for the use 
of rational beings, than any others which have come to my knowl- 
edge.” He has written among other books, a wonderful treatise 
entitled “The Principles of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happi- 
ness?” 

Keshub Chandra Sen was a follower of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy and second to him only in pre-eminence. He says, 


Christ has been my study for a quarter of a century. That God-man—they 
say half God and half man—walks daily all over this vast peninsula, from the 


‘Himalayas to Cape Comorin, enlightening and sanctifying its teeming millions. 


He is a mighty reality in India. He is to us a living and moving spirit. We 
see Him and commune with Him. He permeates society as a vital force, and 
imbues our daily life, and is mixed with our thoughts, speculations and pur- 
suits. What moral serenity and sweetness pervades His life! What extra- 
ordinary tenderness and humility—what lamblike meekness and simplicity! 
His heart was full of mercy and forgiving kindness; friends and foes shared 
his charity and love. And yet, on the other hand, how resolute, firm and 
unyielding in His adherence to truth! He feared no mortal man, braved 
even death itself for the sake of truth and God. Verily, when we read His 
life, His meekness, like the soft moon, ravishes the heart and bathes it in the 
flood of serene light; but when we come to the grand consummation of his 
career, His death on the cross, behold He shines as the powerful sun in its 
meridian splendour ! 


Swami Vivekananda, who did so much to revive Hinduism 


and instil into it new ideas, is, as I read his works and ponder over 


his personality, very much influenced by the teachings of Christ. 
To corroborate my opinion I give below some incidents connected 
with the founding of Sri Rama Krishna Mutt, a holy order founded 
by the Swami, in memory of his master. When Sri Rama Krishna 
passed away, his disciples, chief of whom was Vivekananda, 
wanted to commemorate his memory. They all gathered one night 
in a village and considered about it. In their discussions their 
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thoughts instantly ran to Jesus of Nazareth and his wonderful life. 
The historian of these events concludes: “Thus was formed the 
monastic order of Sri Rama Krishna. To the utter astonishment 
of the whole party they learnt afterwards that the memorable eve- 
ning on which the example of the prophet Jesus of Nazareth and 
his apostles inspired them to renunciation and service was Christ- 
mas Eve, though they knew nothing about it at that time. Since 
then that day has been held in high esteem by the brotherhood.” 

Hundreds of quotations could be given about what Hindus 
have thought of the personality and precepts of Jesus. He has 
been in the forefront ever since Mahatma Gandhi has come into 
active public life in India. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the Mahatma has been inspired by the teachings of the Naza- 
rene and has infused his movement with His principles. Dr. 
Stanley Jones and Rev. C. F. Andrews have in their latest books 
in a masterly way written about this aspect of the present crisis 
in India. The Mahatma’s favourite hymns, in addition to verses 
from the “Ramayana” of Tulsidas, are the following: Take my 
life and let it be; Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom; 
When the mists have rolled in splendor; Nearer my God, to thee, 
nearer to thee; Rock of Ages, cleft for me; When I survey the 
wondrous cross. 

The missionary example is seen in the various institutions and 
movements that have been started recently in India. The great 
Hindu revivalist movements like the “Brahmo Samaj”, ‘“Prartha 
na Samaj’, “Rama Krishna Mission”, Arya Samaj” and others 
have simply embodied in their activities many of the principles of 
missionary work. We now have Hindu Young Men’s Associ- 
ations, Hindu missionaries, Hindu universities and_ colleges, 
Hindu hotels, ete. A good number of eclectic systems have sprung 
up on account of the impact of Christianity upon Hinduism. A 
tolerance and respect for Christianity has now spread among 
Hindus. An old picture about the attitude of Hindus towards 
Christianity is quoted by the Rev. C. F. Andrews: 


On February 6, 1908, a large meeting was held to hear a lecture on 
Bhakti (devotion), at which nearly three thousand were present, and Mr. 
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Tilak took the chair. Dr. Garde, an elderly and highly respected and learned 
Hindu, a friend of Mr. Tilak’s, got up to speak, and traced the doctrine of 
Bhakti in Hinduism from Vedic down to modern times. He mentioned, 
while doing so, the name of Christ as a great Western saint who practised 
Bhakti. The name of our blessed Lord, even when thus mentioned was re- 
ceived with such shouts and hisses that the speaker was obliged to sit down, 
and in spite of the chairman’s efforts to keep order the meeting had to be 
closed. 


What is the picture today? Let me quote the Rev. Charles 
W. Posnett, who works in Hyderabad, in South India. He writes 
thus in 1927: “Last week once more I invited to Medak (the place 
he works ) all high caste Hindus who were seeking Jesus. Twenty 
years ago they would have considered themselves polluted by eating 
in our compound, but for three days they have been our happy 
friendly guests. .. Men who used to cover their hands with a 
cloth to shake hands threw their arms around me.” 

Hindus are now taking effective steps against early mar- 
riages and for the prohibition of widows to remarry. The edu- 
cation of women has been keenly taken up. Social amelioration 
and the reclaiming of the depressed classes have begun in dead 
earnest. I agree with Dr. Sherwood Eddy when he says that all 
these “have sprung directly or indirectly from Christian teaching 
or example. . . For over a century the preaching of a lofty mono- 
theism and high morality, the influence of mission schools and col- 
leges, the circulation of the Bible and Christian literature, the ex- 
ample of social service, famine relief, the healing of the sick, the 
care of orphans, lepers and the blind, the formation of a Christian 
community, profoundly influenced large numbers outside of the 
Christian church.” 

The majority of the students reading in Christian colleges and 
schools in India are Hindus. They are proud to belong to these 
institutions. Take for example the case of the Madras Christian 
College. What a glorious part it has played in the modern history 
of South India! The Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., the 
venerable president of the Servants of India Society, paid a de- 
served tribute to Dr. William Miller, the foremost principal of 
the college, when he said that he shaped the whole of the higher 
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education in the Madras Presidency. ‘Tens of thousands of 
families” he declared, “remember his name to-day and cherish it 
with profound love and affection.” The Rev. Dr. Hogg, the pres- 
ent principal, can with legitimate pride say that its students “are 
to be found in all walks of life up to the membership of the Gov- 
ernor’s Executive Council, Ministers to the Government, the High 
Court bench, the India Civil Service and the Episcopate.” The 
Madras Christian College Day is invariably presided over by a 
Hindu, an old boy of the institution. The old boys invariably send 
their sons to the college. In fact this institution is fast building 
a tradition of its own. I know of a high official in the Madras 
Government, an orthodox Hindu, who sent his son to the Madras 
Christian College, in preference to Hindu colleges and the stately 
Government colleges. When I questioned him about it, he said, 
“T want my son to read in my old college; besides, a religious 
atmosphere and personal contact between the teacher and the 
taught pervades the college, which is quite absent elsewhere.” The 
same could be said in a measure of other Christian colleges and 
schools. 

Of special significance, for which India is really grateful, is 
the work of Christian missionary ladies among our women. As 
teachers and doctors these noble women have done a service to the 
country in general and the women in particular. Their example 
has much to do with the advancement of women in India at pres- 
ent, and the breaking down of age-long barriers which literally 
kept the women of India in the background. 

It would take volumes to write about the hardships, physical 
and otherwise, with which the missionaries had to contend ere they 
could establish confidence among the people. They have done it 
on account of the purity of their lives, the nobility of their purpose, 
and their unbounded sympathy and love. Here is a true picture of 
missionary life as written by the Rev. Dr. Sharrock: 


The reader has now seen something of camp life without suffering its 
inconvenience. He has not had to go without food or a drop of water, such 
as he dare drink, from fear of cholera. He has not had to push a hopelessly 
punctured bicycle through a blazing sun for miles, till his tongue has literally 
cleaved to the roof of his mouth, and his thirst has become an absolute agony. 
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He has not stuck in the bed of a swollen stream with a broken bullock-yoke 
and had to wait in the rain till another could be procured from some far-off 
village. He has not had to lie for hours on the hard roadside hungry and 
tired, because his luggage-cart had broken down and no food was procurable, 
and finally, he has not had to be jolted home in a cart for weary hours while 
dysentery, cholera, or typhoid fever had him in a deadly grip. He has not 
had to wrangle with an excited crowd about some difficult question of religion. 
He has not felt the terrible loneliness and the sickening heartache at his fail- 
ure or the burden of responsibility, where he has the care of all the churches 
in a district larger than an English diocese. 


An important contribution of the Christian church in India 
has not been noticed to the extent it ought to be. The Christian 
church has always been a moderating influence in the clash be- 
tween the people and the Government of India. By its stern and 
just attitude on public questions it has earned the respect of the 
people as well as the Government. As Arthur Mayhew, late Di- 
rector of Public Instruction, Central Provinces, India, puts it, “It 
was not only the faith that was in them, but also the steady and 
constant reminder of that faith, applied by Christian agencies in 
India, that kept moral and social aims before the eyes of Governors 
and their councils, . . By spiritual teaching and example the mis- 
sions in India were as useful in reminding Christian rulers of their 
faith as in communicating it to their subjects.” 

A noteworthy feature of present day India, where communal 
squabbles have become prominent, is the attitude taken by the In- 
dian Christian leaders. The 60,000,000 Moslems in India want 
protection from Britain against the “aggressive” Hindus, in the 
shape of safeguards in the constitution, and separate Moslem elec- 
torates, whereas the 5,000,000 Christians ask for no safeguards 
and are in favor of joint electorates. At least that was the patri- 
otic and statesmanlike attitude of my friend, the late lamented 
Kankarayan T. Paul, who so ably represented his country and 
countrymen in the first Indian Round Table conference held in 
London last year. Christian bodies have come to recognize that 
moral or spiritual obligations convey no special rights. 

The possibilities for Christian missionary work in India are 
immense. India is more prone to evolution than to revolution. 
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Quick changes cannot be expected, but if changes take place, they 
are real and far-reaching. 

Whatever the future Government of India may be, India will 
never reject what is offered in a friendly and Christian spirit. 
Missionaries, if they bear in mind the record of missionary work 
in India, will not find it hard to follow the advice of one of their 
greatest representatives, “never to let your enthusiasm be soured 
or your courage grow dim, but to remember that the Almighty has 
placed your hand on the greatest of His ploughs. To drive the 
blade a little forward in your time and to feel that somewhere 
among the millions you have left a little justice or happiness or 
prosperity, a sense of manliness or moral dignity, a spring of 
patriotism, a dawn of intellectual enlightment or a stirring of duty 
where it did not exist before—that is enough.” 


AMONG THE LITURGICAL BOOKS 


GEORGE R. SELTZER 
Hartford, Connecticut 


T has been stated frequently that there is a new interest in the part which 
worship plays in the life of the church. This is nowhere so evident as in 
the publishers’ lists, both at home and abroad. In this article are noticed 

a few of the many works which have appeared in recent months, both within 
our own ecclesiastical household, and without. 


Volume VI of Works of Martin Luther’ may be spoken of with pardon- 
able pride, for it is the work of scholars of our own church, and completes the 
set of selections from Luther’s writings which was begun some years ago. 
Those who are especially interested in Christian worship may see in it an ex- 
ample of the good liturgical custom of having the greatest last. It comes in 


answer to months of waiting on the part of many in the church. Under 


twenty-one heads it presents writings of Luther which are directly concerned 
with the ordering of worship in the church. In addition to this liturgical 
material, the volume contains translations of forty-six of Luther’s Prefaces 
to the Books of the Bible. The latter, which are altogether the work of Dr. 
C. M. Jacobs, are a valuable part of this volume. One wishes they might 
become familiar friends to all pastors and preachers, and to some Bible 
readers as well. Their pertinence and worth are not spent, though they were 
written some four hundred years ago. In them we see the vigor and simple 
beauty of Luther’s thought and language; and these qualities are carried over 
into English in a way which compels admiration. To the Prefaces the 
translator has prefixed a brief yet useful historical introduction, dealing with 
Luther’s work of translating the Bible, the occurrence of the Prefaces, and 
bibliographical information. 

To one who is interested in the genesis and development of the system of 
worship which is characteristic of the Lutheran church this volume is of very 
great value. Here are gathered both major and lesser liturgical writings of 
Luther, with appropriate special introductions and notes. To the whole 
group there is a splendid general introduction by Dr. P. Z. Strodach. In ita 
great many things have been stated which are necessary to a proper under- 
standing of Luther’s liturgical writings and work. They have been said with 
a great deal of clarity, insight, and justice. The general introduction also 
includes an interesting comparison of the Lutheran Service of the Common 


1 Works of Martin Luther, Vol. VI. Philadelphia: A. J. Holman Company and 
The Castle Press, 1932. 
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Service Book with Luther’s German Mass, his Form of the Mass, and the 
Ordinary and Canon of the Roman Mass, and a very complete bibliography 
of primary and other sources and related works. 

The assembling into one volume of Luther’s liturgical writings represents 
a new venture in the field of Luther studies. This fact alone should make 
this volume noteworthy. Luther has perhaps never fully enjoyed the under- 
standing of the church with respect to his labors in the sphere of worship: 
his qualifications to deal with these matters, his position in general, his attitude 
on particular questions, the determinative character of his writings,—all these, 
and other points have been clouded by the inability of readers to get a com- 
plete impression. Towards the solution of these problems this volume should 
be a real help. At a time when the leaders of national and local churches 
were groping for leadership in the realm of liturgical reform, Luther’s writ- 
ings on the subject appeared and exerted a real, formative, influence. The 
proper preparation for the study of the Kirchenordnungen of the sixteenth 
century must always start with the writings of Luther on the Mass, Baptism, 
Hymnody, Music, adiaphora, etc. The broad general characteristics of these 
Church Orders, especially of those parts which deal with public worship, take 
their beginnings from Luther. Whether we look at sixteenth century wor- 
ship in the church of Germany, or of the Scandinavian countries, we see the 
influence of Luther and of his position in the field of liturgical worship. 
Through channels which are not so direct, we see the same influence in Eng- 
land, particularly in the First Prayer Book of Edward VI. It is altogether 
possible that students of worship outside the Lutheran church will find much 
that will throw light on the worship of their Communions, either positively or 
negatively, in this volume. 

Attention should be directed especially to the particular introductions 
and notes, which greatly enhance the usefulness of the book. They show the 
great amount of painstaking labor involved in its preparation. Their special 
values are a necessary orientation in the subject and the clearing up of more 
or less obscure details. Unless one has read very deeply in the subject these 
notes and introductions are indispensable. 

The greater portion of the work on the liturgical writings has been done 
by Doctor Strodach, who might easily call this his opus magnum. The Ger- 
man Mass of 1526 has been translated and supplied with an introduction by 
the Rev. A. Steimle, D.D.; to it the Rev. Luther D. Reed, D.D., has prefixed 
a fine article dealing with Luther’s attitude toward vernacular services, and 
with several different aspects of the German Mass. 

Too great credit can not be given the editors and translators of these 
writings, which make available for English-speaking Lutherans such works as 
the German Mass, the several Orders of Baptism, the Latin and German 
Litanies, the Collects, the Hymn-Book Prefaces, the other liturgical and 


hymnological material, and the Prefaces to the Books of the Bible. It is sin- 
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cerely to be hoped that the church will show its appreciation for its scholars 
and their labors by constant reference to and use of this volume. 


The Lutheran bookshelf has been enriched by another work in the 
liturgical field which has just appeared. It is a little brochure of forty-eight 
pages by the Rev. Benjamin Gertz Lotz, entitled The Christian Year.2. The 
author states in his Preface that this book is not intended for “the hands of an 
heortologist’’, but is “only a primer written for the catechumen and beginner 
who desire to know more of the festivals of their religion.” There are brief 
chapters on the Christian Year itself and as related to the Civil and Jewish 
Years; on the Lord’s Day; on Church Colors; on the greater Festivals and 
Seasons of the Year; and on the “three Days”. They are written with a 
great deal of taste and beauty. The volume should be useful as supple- 
mentary material for the catechetical class, the Luther League, or for study 
groups in the church. It is well suited to the purposes of religious education 
by reason of its simplicity, brevity, and comprehensive character. Its very 
conciseness should suggest its use where a larger work might not be satis- 
factory. The present writer would take issue mildly with the opening state- 
ment of the Preface by saying that this book will reward pastors and laymen 
who read it, not only “catechumens and beginners”. 


The “brethren of the separation”, both Right and Left, are also showing 
increased interest and activity in things liturgical. From the Right we rather 
expect that sort of thing; it is from the Left that we sometimes receive a 
surprise when we meet the results of their study and work. 

Professor Rudolph Otto of Marburg continues to amaze us with his 
stimulating, profound books. His Religious Essays* is a “supplement to 
the ‘Idea of the Holy’”’. The essays are gathered under the heads of The- 
ology, Science of Religion, and Appendices. Those which concern us most 
here are the ones which deal with the theory and practice-of worship, chap- 
ters VI and VII under Theology. Failure to mention in particular other 
chapters implies no lack of interest or absence of value in them, but simply 
that they lie outside the scope of this review. 

“The Lord’s Supper as a Numinous Fact’ relates the Supper to the 
Qiddush ceremony of the Jewish home. It raises the interesting problem of 
the nature of Jesus’ expectations on the eve of his death, as to what sort of 
death that should be; and offers the astonishing suggestion that our Lord 
must have expected stoning; to which the “broken for you” of the Supper 
would then refer. While it is true that an examination of the passages which 
contain Jesus’ predictions of his death shows no indication of the particular 


2 Philadelphia: The United Lutheran Publication House, 1932. 
3 Translated by Brian Lunn. Oxford Univ. Press. London: Humphrey Milford, 
1931. ix, 160 pages. 
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kind of “killing” to which he was to be subject, nevertheless, color is given 
by other unmistakable passages (Mt. 20:19; Mk. 8:34; Lk. 9:23; John 
12:32 and 3:14 would probably be disallowed, because they do not appear in 
the Synoptics). This chapter stresses the idea of the Supper as a covenant 
meal. In an explanatory paragraph the author introduces another unusual 
idea: that there is a transubstantiation in the covenant meal—not of a 
physical substance into a hyperphysical substance, but . . of an event, namely 
the breaking of bread, into another event, namely the event of Golgotha. 
These theories are very interesting but not very plausible. This chapter will 
repay careful study, even though one disagrees with the author. 

Chapter VII, “Towards a Liturgical Reform”, proposes two liturgies: 
one for the ordinary Sunday Hauptgottesdienst ; the other, for the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper. The “Form of Divine Service” is in itself beautiful. 
It has many historical and churchly elements. It is based upon the author’s 
perception of philosophical, theological, and psychological truths. It has a 
high aim; to bring to the worshipper a sense of that exaltation which comes in 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, without actually celebrating that Serv- 
ice. In spite of these things, this Service leaves one “high and dry”. It 
seems that Professor Otto attempts to “trade upon” the impressions made by 
the “high moment” of the Christian Liturgy, i. e., the Consecration and Com- 
munion of the Service, by devising a new kind of “Dry Mass”. It is the 
Missa Sicca of olden time revamped “to suit modern conditions”. It would 
appear that without the real, objective elements found in the Eucharist itself, 
the characteristic effects of that Service would be difficult of attainment, and, 
if attained at all, mainly subjective and psychological, not real and sacra- 
mental (in the true meaning of that word in the Christian tradition). The 
service proposed is ingenious enough, but leaves one with the feeling that he 
is the victim of a programme-maker and super-scholastic. It reminds one of 
the false syllogism, which to the author would become, “The service is either 
a sacrament or not a sacrament; it is not a sacrament; therefore, it is a sac- 
rament”. In another essay, “The Common Tasks of Protestantism”, Dr. 
Otto deprecates “the un-Protestant idea of uniform ‘order’, that is, of a uni- 
versally accepted outward constitution” for the churches. Yet, if the church 
in Germany had more of that very thing, especially in the realm of a gen- 
erally accepted Liturgy, it would be spared many of these painful attempts 
at liturgical development, unto its own strength and unity, and unto the edi- 
fication of its members. 

“A Form For Celebrating the Lord’s Supper” is much more acceptable. 
It is a rather fine form of Eucharistic Service, with four parts: Confession, 
Proskomidia, and Philema, Eucharistia and Anamnesis, and Communion. 
Some of the finest liturgical pieces have been introduced into this Service; 
from the sacred Scriptures, from the Didache and the early liturgies, and 
from the liturgy of the church in the West. An interesting feature of the 
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intercession in the second part of the service is the “commemoration of those 
who have departed since the last celebration”. The third and fourth parts 
follow mainly the Lutheran tradition, with the exception that the Agnus Dei 
is omitted, and that an Epiclesis is said after the Consecration. The Com- 
munion has a modern version of the “holy things for the holy” of the old 
services. When the Host is given, the form is, “Christ hath died for us, 
that we might live with Him” (I Thess. 5:10) ; for the administration of the 
Chalice the words are, “I will drink it new with you in My Father’s kingdom’. 
This latter emphasizes the eschatological element of the Service to which Dr. 
Otto draws our attention in the essay, “The Lord’s Supper as a Numinous 
Fact”. The Order of the Celebration is, on the whole, far more satisfactory 
than the Form of Divine Service. But both smell more of the lamp than of 
the sanctuary. Both the Orders and the Essay will interest those who study 
the problems connected with Liturgy and Divine Service. The real value, if 
any, of these services and attempts at liturgical “reform”, lies in their aca- 
demic character. For they are principally, and probably altogether, academic. 
They would be possible of use in just two kinds of congregations ; one, a small 
group of people of refined tastes, who were friendly with the minister; the 
other, in an “independent” congregation which was in all cases a law unto 
itself. But neither of these is typical of the “great Church” which has an 
historical tradition and liturgical “use”. These articles make one wish that 
“all scholars were good Churchmen, and that all Churchmen were good schol- 


” 


ars. 


Prof. Otto’s Das Jahr der Kirche in Lesungen und Gebeten* is a de- 
velopment. It began with the Svensk Evangeliebok (Stockholm, 1920) of 
Emanuel Linderholm. Since its original appearance it has been enlarged and 
revised by Dr. Otto with the help of other German scholars. It contains 
forms of prayer and praise, with appropriate lessons, for the Sundays of the 
Year. For the great Festivals there are special services. The series of peri- 
copes, which is three-fold (according to the Swedish use), offers variety and 
exhibits careful choice. The series might be suggestive for Lessons or Texts 
at midweek services or Vespers, in churches where the German language is 
used. It might be remarked that the scheme of the selections is thematic 
throughout, as a survey of the contents reveals. Thus, the festival-half of 
the Year is divided as follows: Advent, Preparation for the Coming of Christ 
and the Appearance of the Heavenly Kingdom; Christmas to Easter, the 
Revelation of the Heavenly Kingdom in the Announcement, Life, and Work 
of Jesus: Christmas Cycle, the Heavenly Child—in a Crib; Epiphany, First 
Half, the Saviour’s Development, Second Half, the Saviour’s Works; Pre- 
Lent; Lent, up to Jerusalem Words and Parables; Holy Week; The Easter 
Cycle, Time of Joy, the Apostolic Witness to Jesus the Christ: First Half, 


4 Gotha: Leopold Klotz Verlag, 1927 xxvi, 327 pages. 
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the Sending of the Witnesses and their Message; Second Half, the Answer 
to the Apostolic Message; The Pentecost Cycle, the Holy Spirit’s Work of 
Founding the Church. 

An indication of the readings for a given Sunday will give an idea of the 
nature of this work. The Ninth Sunday after Trinity has for its themes (in 
the three-year system): the Spiritual Treasures of the Congregation; the 
Word and Baptism; Bible Sunday. For the first year there are the follow- 
ing appointments: Opening sentence, Isaiah 55:10, 11; Psalm, 19:8-12, with- 
out Gloria; Collect, thanksgiving for the Word and prayer for grace to use 
it aright ; two sets of lessons, A) the Word: Matthew 4:1-4, II Peter 1:19-21 
or James 1:22-27, B) Hebrews 1:1, 2a or I Corinthians 13:9-12, John 
1:1-14. At the end of the three pericopes stands an “Altar-prayer”’. 

This volume is better suited to the study than to the pulpit; by which is 
meant, that it is more profitable to the minister than to the church. Some 
things in the book delight, and others distress. The correlation of the Scrip- 
ture passages, and the titles of the pericopes belong to the former class; the 
collects and prayers, which leave much to be desired, to the latter. The 
volume ought to be useful for homiletical purposes and for that “indirect 
preparation” which is so helpful for preaching. It might also be used for 
private devotional purposes. 


From the land of John Knox come two serious volumes which bring 
additional testimony to the statement that there is a revival of interest in 
worship. The Liturgical Portions of the Genevan Service Book® is a very 
carefully done work. It consists of three parts: Introduction and History, 
Texts and Notes, and Appendices. The Genevan Service Book bears a rela- 
tion to the Reformed churches which parallels that of the Church Orders to 
the Lutheran churches. The principal texts, for which there are thorough- 
going introductions and notes, are: the Sunday Morning Service; Baptism; 
the Lord’s Supper; the Marriage Service; Visitation of the Sick and Burial 
of the Dead; Election and Ordination of Ministers; the Psalter; the Cate- 
chism and Private Prayers. The chapters in part three include “The 
Reader’s”’ Service; the Scripture Lections ; Table of Comparison showing the 
Relationship between Calvin’s and Bucer’s Great Prayer; Attitude during 
Prayer ; Frequency of Communion in the Early Reformed Church; the Order 
of Receiving ; the Dress of the Ministers; Bibliography. 

This work is a revelation in many particulars, and should be in the posses- 
sion of any one interested in the historical development of worship. The 
lines between the Lutheran and Reformed developments cross at many places, 


5 The Liturgical Portions of the Genevan Service Book used by John Knox while 


a Mimster of the English Congregation of Marian Exiles at Geneva, 1556-1559. By 


William D. Maxwell with a Foreword by Prof. James Mackinnon. Edinburgh: Oliver 
and Boyd, 1931. xv, 222 pages. 
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and this and similar works help us see the crossings. As an example of a 
matter which should be of interest to Lutherans, Calvin’s position on the 
weekly celebration of the Eucharist (p. 201) is an excellent citation. The 
volume is well documented, and indexed. 

The Worship of the Scottish Reformed Church, 1550-1638,° is a com- 
plete study of worship in the period and place indicated. It brings into our 
view a world of worship that is not too well known to us. The material for 
these lectures has been gathered from a wide list of sources. One might 
characterize this volume by saying that it deals with the main features 
of the corporate life of the Scottish church (Book of Common Order, the 
Lord’s Supper and Communion, the Lord’s Day Service, Baptism, and the 
Occasional Services), with special attention to the details of worship: cere- 
monies and customs pertaining to the Eucharist, postures in prayer, the 
Psalter and instrumental music, the calendar, churches, dress, furniture, etc. 
This is a book both for reading and for reference. 

The two foregoing volumes are an indication of the revival of the study 
of historical worship which is going on in Evangelical churches. One of the 
unusual features of both books is the attempt to discover and describe the 
minute details of the worship of the Scottish church in the first generations 
of the Reformation. There seems to be present also the desire to recover 
some of these “customs of the fathers”. These tendencies are the more re- 
markable because of the studied attempts of more recent generations of Re- 
formed churchmen to be as free as possible of anything which savored of 
ritualism or of ceremony. They are also noteworthy when they are con- 
trasted with the very dissimilar tendencies of other Protestants to fashion 
Christian worship along the lines of psychological findings and eclectic 
standards. Studies such as these should be in the hands of those who wish 
to read the signs of the times in the department of Christian worship. 


Brief mention ought be made in this review of several works which have 
recently appeared, the authors of which are members of the Roman church. 
The Prayer of the Early Christians’ is by the well-known Benedictine, Dom 
Fernand Cabrol, and deals with the Christian Year, places of worship, the 
different Services of the church, the imposition of hands in certain Services, 
the sign of the Cross, prayer to the Persons of the Trinity, private worship 
and unofficial rites, and other liturgical matters. Splendid bibliographies are 
given at the end of the book. It is a small volume, worthy of much esteem. 


6 The Hastie Lectures in the University of Glasgow, 1930, by William McMillan, 
with Foreword by Prof. Archibald Main. London: James Clarke & Co., Ltd. 383 pages. 

7 Translated by Ernest Graf, O.S.B. London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1930. 
xxvii, 175 pages. 
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The Mass Its Origin and History,’ by Dom Jean de Puniet, although 
addressed “to the faithful in general”, gives a great deal of information con- 
cerning the early liturgies, from the Didache on, which is in interesting and 
compact form. The reader ought observe that the author sometimes writes 
to a point. The chapter on the Roman Mass in the time of Gregory the 
Great is especially good. 

Another work, which deals more particularly with the rites of Eastern 
Christians, is Les Liturgies Eucharistiques: Notes sur leur Origine et leur 
Development.2 The tables and comparisons of the rites of the Synagogue 
and the Church are very suggestive to the student of liturgical origins: the 
Synagogue service is compared with the Byzantine, “Occidental” (Gallican, 
Mozarabic, and Ambrosian), and Roman Rites in a series of charts. There 
is also a collection of photographic plates, showing the progress of the Ori- 
ental Liturgy, the vestments of the Eastern rite, characteristic churches, etc. 

Another Roman Catholic work, dealing with the special subject of 
liturgical paraments and dress, ‘is Vestments and Vesture: A Manual of 
Liturgical Art.° In this book are several hundred illustrations, photographs, 
and drawings, dealing with the historical and practical aspects of the subject. 
The author’s views on such points as texture, material, design in fabrics, and 
taste in the form of paraments and vestments show great refinement and cul- 
ture. Throughout the book his position is temperate, and the results of his 
studies parallel closely those obtained by the best Anglican and other scholars. 
If his church were to follow the recommendations of the learned author of 
this book it would be obliged to give up many of the forms which are at the 
present time definitely associated with it: abbreviated surplices and chasubles, 
tasteless form in vestments, tawdry ornaments and garish colors. This vol- 
ume is splendid evidence that the painstaking, balanced, sympathetic research 
of scholars, particularly in this field, will lead them to a position of greater 
agreement in problems of material, and form, and taste. He who wishes to 
get the latest, and a very good, view of these things ought examine this work 
closely. 


“But, as Mr. Smangle said, ‘This is dry work’”. Those who are inter- 
ested in worship and kindred matters may care to know of a fine collection 
of “liturgical” stories. Their “liturgical” qualities may be seen in that they 
are “‘spiritual”: they deal with Ghosts; that they are “ecclesiastical” : having 
many fascinating details of churches and church-life in England, on the Con- 


8 Translated by the Benedictines of Stanbrook. London: Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne, 1931. xxiii, 203 pages. 

9 By Dom F. J. Moreau, O.S.B. Paris: Vromant & Co., 1924. 248 pages. 

10 By Dom E. A. Roulin, O.S.B.; translated by Dom Justin McCann, O.S.B. Lon- 
don: Sands & Co.; St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. xv, 308 pages. 
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tinent, and in the Scandinavian Countries; and that they are “antiquarian” : 
and when does not liturgy keep company with things ancient? They are The 
Collected Ghost Stories of M. R. James, Provost of Eton, author of the best 
edition of the New Testament Apocrypha, and compiler of catalogues of 
manuscripts in the older libraries of England. Dr. James’ stories bewilder, 
amuse, and mystify; the are suggested as a specific after a serious period 
spent with any of the studies in worship mentioned in this review. 


SOME NOTES ON A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF RELIGION 


WILLARD D. ALLBECK 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


O far as the quantity of books and articles is concerned, there is evidently 

a continued interest in the field of the psychology of religion. Discus- 
sions of the subject may be found in the leading philosophical, psychological 
and sociological journals. This in spite of the fact that a psychology (which 
tends to be objective and materialistic according to the prevailing mode) of 
religion (which in ordinary usage is spiritual) seems to be a contradiction of 
terms. If the psychology of ethics were to be included in this survey, a much 
larger number of publications would have to be listed. The continuing in- 
terest in the psychology of religion is to be found in Germany and England 
as well as in the United States. 

The reading of contemporary literature in this field at once produces the 
impression that there has been a definite abandonment of the theory that re- 
ligion is rooted in fear. According to the naturalistic theory now in vogue, 
religion originated in a feeling of wonder, awe, reverence (62), or at least it 
consists essentially of such a feeling now (2, 6, 60, 73).1 The necessity of the 
sense of awe in religion is emphasized by Otto (6): “If the makers of 
earth-centered religion keep their eyes so fixed on social demands and scientific 
knowledge that they forget to provide for another side of man’s nature; if 
they neglect to provide for the sense of mystery, the feeling of reverence, the 
will of self-surrender—which the religion of our fathers took care of mag- 
nificently—it will not be surprising if the religious movement that is a most 
vital and hopeful tendency of contemporary life turns out to have been a 
short-winded, if glorious, spurt.” 

The method of attack by the various writers in the field is, of course, con- 
tingent upon their theoretical background. The behaviorist writings (56, 58, 
62) show the characteristic earmarks ; the Freudian influence is observable in 
the psychoanalytic writings (13, 39, 45, 61); German authors (3, 5) reflect 
the prevailing interest in phenomenonology; and American passion for ex- 
perimentation has its reports to make (14, 63, 65, 66, 67). There is an occa- 
sional bizarre attempt to bend biological data into a theory of religion. In one 
instance (56), baboons’ observed habit of watching the sun rise and set was 
interpreted as a conditioned reflex and the animal precursor of primitive sun- 


1 The numbers refer to the bibliography on pages 194-197. 
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worship. Another article (58) reviews the biological significance of light for 
cellular structures, and assumes that living organisms retain a biological or 
phyletic memory of a cosmic environment with which they aspire to com- 
municate—hence, sun-worship. 

There are also experimental studies, increasing in number, which make no 
assumptions as to theoretical problems of ultimates, but simply set out to 
discover observable facts, whatever their implications may be. Sward (14) 
compared students in a Roman Catholic divinity school with a group of busi- 
ness men and a number of university students on the basis of a self-rating 
inventory dealing with attitudes of extroversion-introversion and inferiority 
complex. The results indicated a more pronounced tendency on the part of 
the divinity students toward introvert and inferiority attitudes. The author 
points out that the results, applicable strictly only to his subjects, must not be 
generalized to apply to priests or the general religious public. 

The “University of Iowa Studies in Character” (63, 65, 66, 67), based 
for the most part on elaborate questionnaires, are given rigorous statistical 


-treatment in an attempt to achieve objectivity in dealing with such things as 


loyalty, honesty, conscientiousness, consciousness of the Divine, etc. The 
results, in view of the extensive technique and treatment of data, are some- 
what disappointing, but the studies are hailed as important pioneer work. 

It is not surprising that some studies (46, 47, 65) should discover a 
hiatus between faith and practice among professing Christians. The differ- 
ence between what people know and what they do is a common phenomenon. 
We are all familiar with the story of the boy who was kept in after school to 
write “I have gone” five hundred times and at the completion of his task 
wrote “I have did my work and have went home.” The religiosity of convicts 
impresses one similarly. 

The battle around mysticism still rages. Much has been published since 
Leuba’s treatise in 1925. Voices are raised in defense of the reality of re- 
ligious experience. Interpretation of mysticism in terms of psychopathology 
is rejected (29, 36). The extensive study of Underhill (53), which came out 
in 1930 in a twelfth, revised edition, while admitting that some abnormal 
phenomena are to be recognized in some of the mystical saints, yet maintains 
a conservative position, insisting on the reality and the normality of religious, 
mystical experience. 

The works, garnering psychological materials for religious use, are legion. 
Many authors might be quoted as convinced of the value, the permanence, and 
the necessity of religion. Some, indeed, blind to the facts and overestimating 
their own viewpoint, freely predict the demise of religion, but they are not 
without their able opponents. 

Perhaps no group has made a more violent attack on religion than have 
the psychoanalytic theorists. But at this time it is to be observed that not 
only are religiously minded thinkers pointing out analogies between religion 
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and psychoanalysis, but the writings of many psychotherapists are definitely 
irenic (27, 36, 39, 45). An interesting refutation (57) of the Freudian 
view that religion consists basically of wish-thoughts, consists in pointing out 
the place of moral judgments, duty and responsibility in religion. Mean- 
while, some advocate adding mental hygiene in toto to the methods of pastoral 
practice. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 
THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS AND THE GOSPEL LITERATURE? 


The intense conviction that Jesus has triumphed over death lies at the very basis of 
early Christianity. It is the foundation on which its faith is built and its hope rests. 
How are we to account for this conviction? How did it originate and spread? What is 
its character? What forms of expression did it assume in its propagation and transmis- 
sion? How are they to be explained? Can we perhaps get from them some elucidation 
on the difficult problem of the origin and growth of our Gospels? It is the task of the 
Biblical scholar to find, if possible, answers to these and similar questions. The scholarly 
work of Professor McCasland which presents to us, as indicated in the subtitle, “a new 
study of the belief that Jesus rose from the dead, of its function as the early Christian 
cult story, and of the origin of the Gospel literature” is, therefore, most welcome. 

Professor McCasland blazes a new trail. He directs his attention primarily to the 
investigation of the narrative of the resurrection of Jesus, but with the ultimate purpose 
of studying the process by which the story finally developed into the Gospels of our New 
Testament. Approaching his task from the point of view that the beginning Christian 
church was a vital social movement he considers our source-material in the light of its 
function in the life and activities of the early church. He finds the gospel story, as a 
narrative of redemption, to be a ‘cult story’ similar to the many ‘cult-stories’ then ex- 
isting in the ancient world. By the word ‘cult’ he means a religious movement in all 
its aspects—its ceremonies, its private and corporate devotional life, its experience and 
thought, and its missionary activities. 

Chapter I (pp. 15-36), gives us a complete account of the narrative of the crucifixion 
and resurrection as the Christian cult story, showing how it functioned as such in the 
early preaching, in the cbservance of Passover, in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 
and at Baptism, and how it came to occupy this central importance. The story of the 
passion and resurrection of Jesus as the very heart of all cult activities was the nucleus 
around which the material contained in our Gospels gradually collected. At first the 
story comprised only the few words recorded in Luke 24, 34: “The Lord is risen indeed, 
and hath appeared to Simon.” 

Professor McCasland proceeds then to a thorough discussion of the origin and 
meaning of the resurrection faith and to a critical review of the diverse theories that 
have been proposed in explanation (Chapters II-III, pp. 37-74). He sees the historical 
basis for the resurrection faith in Peter’s experience of the appearance of his Master, 
which took place in Galilee probably on the twenty-third of Nisan, about ten days after 
the crucifixion. Of the various interpretations of the christophanies Professor McCas- 
land holds the vision hypothesis to be most in harmony with scientific thought, adding, 
however, significantly that a complete and ultimate explanation of the vision cannot be 
given at the present status of scientific investigation in this field: “The last element of 
mystery, the emergence of the vision itself eludes the analytical processes of our em- 
pirical methods.” 

The fourth chapter “Jesus the Christ” (pp. 75-96), sets forth the tremendous effect 
which the vision of Peter had both upon himself and his fellow disciples and the emerg- 


1 The Resurrection of Jesus. By Selby Vernon McCasland, professor and chair- 
man of the Department of Religion in Goucher College. New York: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 1932. 219 pages. $2.00. 
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ence from it of the christology of the early church in which the historical Jesus was com- 
pletely transformed into the apocalyptic Messiah, the cult Lord, the heavenly Christ, the 
Logos. This study is followed by an investigation into the scripture basis for the belief 
in the early church that the resurrection of Jesus took place “on the third day” (Chapt. 
V, pp. 97-110). The conclusion is reached that the tradition did not have its origin in 
some Old Testament passage but arose on other grounds, chief of which was the adoption 
by the early church of Sunday as its Sabbath. Professor McCasland next takes up the 
difficult and obscure problem of the origin of the weekly celebration of Sunday as the 
chief day of worship, “The Lord’s Day” (Chapt. VI, pp. 111-129). His theory, already 
published in The Journal of Biblical Literature XLIX, 1 (1930), pp. 65-82, is to the effect 
that the Lord’s Day arose independently of the resurrection tradition on the basis of a 
conjunction of hebdomadal practice in Judaism with that in the Sun worship (Mithraism) 
prevalent in the whole Mediterranean area, as the result of the general psychological 
principle of unconscious adaptation and readjustment underlying all syncretism. 

Chapter VII, “The New Faith”, is an exhaustive study on the great significance 
which the belief in the resurrection of Jesus had for the individual Christians, undertaken 
for the purpose of throwing light upon the developing narratives themselves. An ex- 
amination of the entire Christian literature of the first and second centuries reveals the 
resurrection of Jesus to have served the following principal functions for certain indi- 
viduals and groups of that age: as the triumphant culmination and reward of martyr- 
dom; as proot that Jesus was the Christ and the Son of God; as of cosmic and sacra- 
mental significance for all mankind; as the basis for the redemption from sin, victory over 
death, the annihilation of Hades, the attainment of immortality, through the exercise of 
faith and the observance of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Why did the resurrection 
of Jesus acquire and maintain this significance and function? The answer is found in a 
survey of the religious needs and quests for salvation and immortality both in Judaism 
and among the Gentile peoples (Chapt. VIII, pp. 154-168). The Gospel of the risen 
Christ met and satisfied all those needs, hopes, and aspirations. It became “the power 
of God unto Salvation to every one who believed” (Rom. 1:16)—to the Jews, whether 
with conceptions of Hebraism, Judaism or Rabbinism; to the Greek and Roman phi- 
losophers in their despairing struggles with life’s ultimate riddles; to the great mass of 
mankind seeking their satisfaction in and through the many mystical and sacramental 
cults which had come out of the Orient and had spread over the whole Hellenistic world. 

The last chapter (pp. 169-198) of the book is devoted to a more connected exposition 
of some of the general principles underlying and controlling the process of growth of the 
resurrection story from its simple beginning in the experience of Peter to the definite 
form in which it exists at the present time. “The cult process was really the controlling 
influence in the growth of the story.” The use of the material as a story, or a sermon, 
told so many times, was the most powerful factor in determining its form. The text and 
final canon by which it was measured and given validity was its ability to satisfy the 
religious life of its users and the manifold religious quests springing up out of the com- 
plex life of that world. 

Extensive notes giving references to the sources and authorities and discussing par- 
ticular points more in detail, a selected bibliography of English and German works pub- 
lished 1905-1927, and an index complete the deeply interesting book. 

Professor McCasland’s work appeals not only to the scholar interested primarily in 
the problems themselves, but to the general reader as well whom it will help to a clearer 
comprehension of the vital character of our Gospels. It gives evidence of keen penetra- 
tion and discernment, of indefatigable industry, wide learning and deep research and is 
free from undue dogmatism. Professor McCasland is well aware that he has “raised 
some problems whose solution still remains in doubt after the research is closed.” No 
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one, however much he may differ from him, will rise from the perusal and study of his 
book without having derived from it great benefit. 
(Misprints: for ‘maintain’ read ‘retain’ (?) p. 87, 1. 10; f. ‘anlysis’ r. ‘analysis, p. 96, 
1. 19; £. ‘Joseph’ r. ‘Josephus’, p. 119, last line; f. “mminent’ r. ‘immanent’, pp. 161, 
last line, 162 1. 1, 163 1. 2; f. ‘Hebraisim’ r. ‘Hebraism’, p. 168, 1. 20. In the index, p. 278, 
s. v. ‘Josephus’ insert ‘119 f.’) ‘ 
Kari Joser GRIMM 


The Fourth Gospel and the Life of To-day. By Mary Redington Ely Lyman. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. 156 pages. $1.50. 


Mrs. Lyman, a graduate of Mount Holyoke College and of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, took her Ph.D. degree at the University of Chicago in the Department of New 
Testament. Since then she has been Professor of Biblical Literature at Vassar College 
and at present is lecturer in the English Bible at Union Theological Seminary and Bar- 
nard College of New York City. Two previous publications, The Knowledge of God in 
Johannine Thought and Paul the Conqueror, have already made her name known in the 
field of religious literature. The present volume will undoubtedly win for her many new 
friends. It is a sympathetic study of the Fourth Gospel and its problems with a view to 
its permanent religious values. The book is especially written for those who accept the 
results of modern Biblical criticism with regard to the Fourth Gospel and “find themselves 
puzzled as to the use of the Gospel at all.’ The author believes that the Fourth Gospel 
has a wonderful appeal for our day because it offers an interpretation of Christianity 
which, while emphasizing the mystical element in religion, does neither ignore its intel- 
lectual side nor its ethical and social implications. “Not until these three have come to 
dwell together in unity shall we realize the abundant life in Christian experience’, and it 
is because of this great need “that the Fourth Gospel has so great a gift to make to our 
time—its gift of wholeness of view. It gives a sublime expression of Christianity as 
truth, as love and as inward fellowship with God.” As a first introduction to the prob- 
lems of the Fourth Gospel and as a real help to the student, Mrs. Lyman’s little book 
serves a very useful purpose. 


H. OFFERMANN 


Prophet und Martyrer. By Otto Michel. (Beitrage zur Forderung christlicher The- 
ologie, 37, 2). Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1932. 75 pages. RM 2. 


The very center of the primitive Christian message was prophetic. Jesus is here 
considered as the key-stone of prophetism. His disciples stood on the same plane ac- 
cording to his will as the prophets who lived before them. But they were more for- 
tunate in that they saw and heard what the preceding prophets did not see and hear. 
According to the author, one becomes a prophet only through that which he hears and 
sees; and also through the divine hand of God in history and through its revelation. 
The more the divine hand of God is seen in the affairs of civilization the more im- 
portant will the revelation become, and the greater the prophet, the greater is the pro- 
phetic message. 

It is always a good sign when prophets appear successively ; they usually usher in a 
period of history that is more divine. Jesus appeared in the fullness of time, and 
ushered in a new age. The prophet comes and stands among the people of the world as 
a witness for God. He goes forth as a sheep among wolves. 

; As a true prophet he must therefore be sure that he has been called by God to his 
important office. Only through the proclamation and mission of a divinely elected 
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prophet can God’s revelations become manifest to the world. The prophet must stand 
before his God and his people for he represents both of them. 

The office of a prophet is inseparably connected with martyrdom. Each new 
prophetic mission creates a crisis or conflict in the existing period or age, which may 
lead to the death of the prophet. Jesus knew the dangers to which he would be subject, 
and he repeatedly spoke about these dangers to his disciples. The death of the prophet 
is a noble characteristic of the act of witnessing for God. John the Baptist, Stephen, 
and others are given as examples to substantiate this fact. The whole question of mar- 
tyrdom as related to the prophetic office reaches its climax in the death of Christ. The 
prophet has the present as a starting point in his proclamation in which he declares a 
new and fuller comprehension of God for the future. John the Baptist came and pro- 
claimed the coming of the Messiah. Jesus and Paul came preaching about the coming 
of the Son of Man. The Apocalypse of John prophesies concerning a new heaven and 
earth. The present is always only a starting point or place of preparation for the 
prophet’s message and points toward a more godly future. 

The prophet dies, the church goes on. The fact that the Scriptures declare that the 
gates of Hell shall not prevail against the church gives the prophet a desire to submit to 
martyrdom. The author makes an interesting comment in describing the relationship 
of the prophet and martyrdom in the various writings in the New Testament, by stating 
that the abstract character of the Epistle to the Hebrews disappears and the writing be- 
comes more practical when it is interpreted from the standpoint of martyrology. The 
author traces the relationship of the prophet and martyrdom in the writings of Ignatius 
and Polycarp and again states that these and others were prophets only because of their 
willingness to submit to martyrdom. The Reformation is viewed as the new door 
through which we may again reach the characteristics of primitive Christianity. The 
article concludes by stating that our age can be saved from its many problems and diffi- 
culties through prophets, whom God calls, who reveal God’s will, and who again make 
possible the deeds of witnessing peculiar to primitive Christianity. 

Raymonp C. MILLER 


Quellen zur Geschichte des kirchlichen Unterrichts in der ev Kirche Deutschlands zwis- 
chen 1530 und 1600, Erster Teil, III, 1 Ab., Zweite Halfte, Erste Lief. By Dr. 
Johann Michael Reu. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1932. Pp. 505*-662*. RM 8. 


The publication of the first installment of this volume of Reu’s “Quellen’ marks the 
approaching completion of a monumental work that is easily the most comprehensive and 
scholarly contribution to theological science that has been produced by any American 
Lutheran scholar. One foreign review expressed the writer’s amazement that a book 
relating to the history of German religious education, as full and comprehensive as this, 
could be produced in America, while a German reviewer has said of the work as a whole 
that “Every other land must envy Germany the possession of such a work.” Abroad it 
is recognized as the standard work in its particular sphere. 

Unfortunately, true to the old saying about a prophet’s honor in his own country, it 
has been too little appreciated in our own land, even by those who profess to be special- 
ists in the field of religious education. No one interested in that field of theological sci- 
ence or in the history of pedagogy can afford to pass by this great source book that 
gives such a remarkable collection of the material to be used in instruction and the gen- 
eral directions for the practical carrying out of the work of religious education during 
the period it covers. It includes the first seventy years of evangelical activity in Ger- 
many, when the question of teaching men the great truths of the faith, which had been 
so long obscured by an overlaying of superstition, was a burning question, and when 
some of the greatest minds of history were most deeply engrossed in this problem. 
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This, however, is more than a mere historical collection of educational materials. 
It is indeed a mine of information concerning materials and methods, but in reproducing 
these ancient manuals it also brings to our renewed attention many sound methods from 
which modern pedagogy, with its often fantastic ideas, might learn some wholesome les- 
sons. No one interested in the subject can afford to ignore the methods of the sixteenth 
century, for their fundamental soundness was proven by the results. They helped to 
produce a generation that could survive the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War and still 
retain its faith. The fickleness of the past few generations in ecclesiastical allegiance 
certainly suggests the possibility of learning something from that period. The greatest 
mistake of those who would be apostles of progress is their inability to recognize the 
fact that without a knowledge of the past, an appreciation of its achievement, and a con- 
servation of its results there can be no progress. 

It is not only in its chosen field of religious education, however, that this great work 
is of value. The historian will find many interesting sidelights on the conditions of the 
day, and the student of liturgics will discover much material that is not elsewhere acces- 
sible. (Salig, for example, has not included the Kirchenordnungen of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, Hanover, Brunswick, etc., that here receive consideration.) 

Eight volumes have previously appeared,.with a total of 5654 octavo pages. That in 
itself gives an idea of the magnitude of the work already accomplished. When we can 
truthfully add that this tremendous amount of material is marked by the most painstak- 
ing and exact scholarship, its importance and value in these fields should be evident with- 
out further discussion. No library that makes any pretense at completeness in its the- 
ological or pedagogical collections can afford to be without it. In the midst of the vast 
amount of ephemeral literature on the subject we have here something substantial and of 
lasting value. 

The amount of patient research involved can easily be made clear by the simple fact 
that the volume now appearing, of which we have before us the first “Lieferung”, neces- 
sitated the consultation of more than 1500 auxiliary volumes, as well as many manuscripts 
hidden away in European archives! Mere quantity, in itself, of course, is worthless, but 
when combined, as here, with the most exact scholarship it results in a treasure house of 
information concerning the most vital period in the history of religious education, as that 
has been carried on by the church. 

Ja ©. Maries 


Die Geschichte des Christentums. I, 1, Das Altertum. By D. Johannes von Walter. 
Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1932. 238 pages. RM 6; bd. 7.50. 


Von Walter’s account of the history of Christianity is an attempt to write a sketch 
that will enable students to gain an historical perspective but that will also appeal to the 
educated laity. Written in literary form and without any learned references or scholas- 
tic appendages it proceeds as a continuous and uninterrupted account of the progress of 
Christianity through the ages. That, however, does not mean that it is the sketchy work 
of some literary dilettant. It is based on a thorough and exact knowledge of the subject, 
presented in good literary form. 

While we may not agree with the author in every detail, particularly in the opening 
chapters, the whole is remarkably free from “tendencies” and aims to give an objective 
account of the development of the church. In that purpose he has succeeded to a remark- 
able degree. He particularly calls attention to the misunderstandings that result from a 
lack of objectivity, and, as it has to do with some of the tendencies of the present in the 
writing of church history, we venture to quote a part of it. 

5 “What is the essence of Catholicism? When Gottfried Arnold in 1699 wrote his 
Unparteische Kirchen-und Ketzerhistorie” he proceeded from the standpoint of the 
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newly awakened religious individualism of the day; the pietist revolted against the fixed 
norms of the church because he saw a peril for piety in just such restrictions. The 
church he viewed as a perverted religious communion, because in her polity, dogma and 
the canon she had reared a firm wall of protection against free religious life. As a re- 
sult the character of the church in the second century necessarily seemed to him an 
apostasy from the original Christian freedom of the religious individuality. But the 
clever man failed to see that the idea of a canon had long been present and had been ap- 
plied to the Old Testament before the advent of Christianity, which, from the beginning, 
bound itself to this Book; that the development of polity could not be described by the 
scheme, spirit and office, and that the sharp distinction between the primitive Christian 
religion and the early theology of the church, on which the aversion to dogma rested, 
could not be carried out, because the chief basis of Christian teaching, the Son-of-man 
dogmatic had been a part of Christianity from the very beginning. Nevertheless Arnold’s 
statement of the problem for a long time remained normative, although it became altered. 
In place of Arnold’s perfectly clear conception of the church, the idea of Catholicism was 
substituted. As a result the work of Luther was made to appear as a slackening of the 
authority of canon, symbol and polity (A. v. Harnack), and when this construction 
could not be carried out, Luther had to be regarded as a part of Catholicism and put 
back into the Middle Ages, while Protestantism with its liberation from these restrictions 
was to begin with the Illumination (E. Troeltsch). Richard Sohm, proceeding from 
similar presuppositions, traced Catholicism to the intrusion of legalism into Christianity 
and so a new universal conception was introduced into the discussion, into which, when 
necessary, everything that was regarded as a mark of Catholicism could be forced. But 
the striving after order and organization cannot be erased from primitive Christianity 
(Holstein).” 
J. C. Mattes 


Adolf Schlatter als Theologe innerhalb des geistigen Lebens seiner Zeit (Beitrage zur 
Forderung christlicher Theologie). By Wilhelm Liitgert. Gititersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1932. 52 pages. RM 1.50. 


A pleasantly written little sketch of Schlatter’s varied literary activities and an 
evaluation of his place in the spiritual life of his times. Quite fittingly it commemorates 
Schlatter’s eightieth birthday, in an issue of the “Beitrage”’, which he founded more than 
a generation ago and in which so much of real value has been published. It is not only a 
literary biography but an interesting picture of many of the theological tendencies of the 
past fifty years, interspersed by many keen observations of the author. One of the lat- 
ter may be of special interest to the reader. Speaking of the “different” character of 
Scripture, Liitgert says, “For the truth even when it is marvellous, and just because it is 
divine, is always simple even though the way to its attainment may be ever so circuitous. 
These windings lie in that human perversity from which the way to the heights must be 
sought. The lack of clearness lies on the surface, the depths are clear, and though 
clarity is not a proof of the truth, nevertheless obscurity is a mark of error. Truth be- 
cause it is simple is always clear.” 

J. C. Martres 


Die Theologie des Friedrich Chrisoph Oetinger. By Elisabeth Zinn. Giitersloh: Bertels- 
mann, 1932. 191 pages. RMS. 


In this treatise Miss Elisabeth Zinn, a pupil of Professor D. W. Liitgert of Berlin 
University, presents to us a systematic and critical exposition of the theology of the dis- 
tinguished Suabian theosophist Oetinger, called the “Magus of the South” (1702-1782), 
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and of his relation to predecessors and contemporaries in philosophy and theology, par- 
ticularly to Luther, Schwenkfeld, Boehme, Swedenborg, Bengel, Leibniz, and Hamann. 
K. J. Grimm 


Revelation in Mormonism. By George B. Arbaugh. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1932. 252 pages. $3.00. 


Though I do not find it expressly stated, my surmise is that this book is a pub- 
lished abridgment of an academic dissertation. It appears to be a careful piece of in- 
vestigation into the origin and development of one of America’s outstandingly fantastic 
religious cults with special attention to a critical appraisal of its revelatory documents and 
claims. The author has come far enough into his subject to be able to pass mature 
judgments upon the literature in the field. There is information enough in this book to 
be a “new revelation’ to the average well-educated Mormon as regards the alleged 
Mormonic revelations. The book will find an indispensable place in a selected bibli- 
ography of contemporary religious cults. Readers of this journal will be interested to 
know that Arbaugh is a Lutheran minister, a recent graduate of a mid-western Lu- 
theran seminary. His interest in the Mormon cult goes back to the time of his residence 
in Carthage, Illinois, next door to the old jail where the Mormon prophet was murdered. 

Contrary to popular opinion Joseph Smith (the “backwoods scamp” who in a short 
transition became prophet and god) was not the founder of this cult though he was the 
leading figure in getting the book of Mormon across to a credulous public. The “honor” 
of being the founder goes to Sidney Rigdon, a leading and disgruntled Campbellite 
preacher. The latter re-wrote a manuscript which identified the Indians as Jews, shaping it 
into what the author calls an “Indian Bible” and dubbing it with the halo of a revelation. 
The development of the sacred literature of this group is too complicated to outline in the 
brief space allotted for this review. The task of the author of the book is that involving 
higher and lower criticism; there are many knots to untie in Mormonic revelation before 
the historical threads are seen in their true relation. The task of such a critic is by no 
means easy; accordingly it is no fault of the author if the reader at times becomes be- 
wildered by so many names and seemingly minor episodes and controversies that get 
woven into the story. 

That this cult has many black spots besmirching its several origins has, of course, 
been known; they become increasingly real in the reading of this book. When one con- 
siders illiterate leaders, their acts of self-conceit and alter-deceit, misrepresentations, 
the many plagiarisms of visionary prophets, the revelations and counter-revelations 
colored by the trite, ridiculous and the pathetically amusing, one wonders at the patience 
of God whose name has been invoked to justify selfish whims and brazen fancies. 

Many interesting bits of information could be cited from the book. A few might be 
mentioned: Mormonism has produced in all some thirty distinct books; the Campbellite 
theology, especially the doctrine of the millenium, is embedded in Mormonic theology 
even in the subordinate title of the church as that of the “latter day” saints; one sentence 
in the book of Mormon ascribed to the sayings of Jesus is 392 words long; without a 
blink of the eye the term Mormon has been said to be an amalgamation of the Egyptian 
“mon” meaning good and the English “more”; the name of a certain Solomon Spaulding, 
a graduate of Dartmouth and a Congregational minister, interested in excavations and 
mound relics is bound up with the origin of the Book of Mormon; to get the saints to 
move on to Missouri Smith had a revelation of a Garden of Eden and to get them to 
build a temple at Nauvoo there was a special promise that only in it could the unsaved 
dead relatives be baptized and saved by saintly proxy; in comparison with Smith who 
was a commanding and dramatic personality and the prophet of Mormonism, his suc- 
cessors including Brigham Young have been mere presidents of the church; Young con- 
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verted Mormonism into an economic empire; church politicians ambitious of asserting 
their leadership were seized by revelations from on High of their special vocatio; etc. 
The controversies which raged among Mormonic factions are the same old story as that 
of denominationalism ; though on a smaller scale they were as bitter as anything recorded 
in Protestant history. 

This book is but a record of a single chapter in the long story of the sinful ways of 
Adam and the providence of Divine patience. 

VERGILIUS FERM 


Christianity and the New World. By F. R. Barry. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1933. xvi, 317 pages. $3.00. 


This is the sixth volume in The Library of Constructive Theology published under 
the editorship of W. R. Matthews and H. Wheeler Robinson. It deals with the subject 
of Christian Ethics. Yet it does not pretend to be an exhaustive discussion of the sub- 
ject after the manner of the older systems of Christian ethics. On the other hand, it 
singles out what needs to be emphasized about Christianity as a Way of Life and applies 
this to the problems that we face in what is here called the New World. It may thus 
be regarded as an essay on the Christian ethics needed in our time. 

One can not read far without detecting that the author’s sympathies are with the 
Anglo-Catholic conception of Christianity. Luther and Calvin are criticized—the 
former for confining Christian ethics to the religious and not to the social order—the 
latter for moving too much in the sphere of Old Testament ethics. At the same time 
the author’s position is not to be identified with that of Thomas Aquinas, as if Christian 
ethics were only the Christian graces added to classical ethics. The whole Christian 
ethics, from the ground on up, is here determined by fundamental Christian beliefs and 
attitudes. It is theocentric. And the God in whom it is centered is the God who is re- 
vealed in Christ Jesus. “The vision of God is the spring of moral fruitfulness. The 
source of all creative conviction is the vision of one who is ‘Faithful and True’, un- 
changed in undivided perfection” (p. 131). This perfect will of God is here presented as 
the norm of Christian ethics. Something indeed emerges in ethics, as in the evolution 
of the race, but it must be related to what is the goal of the Process. “Thus it is that in 
the life of Christ we find the clue to the story of evolution; in Him the divine Purpose is 
incarnate. Sonship is the true end of our being” (p. 166). 

Similarly the meaning of moral values is related to and dependent on God. “Ulti- 
mately, the meaning of value is that in which God is well-pleased”. “For the Christian, 
the absolute moral standard is the vision of God in the face of Christ”. The demands of 
the Christian life are never fulfilled on the level of ‘mere morality’. Duty passes over into 
worship and thereby transcends itself and is transfigured not that moral distinctions are 
obliterated in an Absolute ‘beyond good and evil’—that would be the negation of Chris- 
tian Theism. But that the worship of a holy God, unconditioned in absolute perfection, 
opens to us such new depths of insight into the meaning and worth of life itself, and the 
richness, range and searching demands of goodness, that thereby our values are trans- 
valued and we are reborn in a new moral order. It is only as we are thus born again 
that we can enter into the realm of God” (pp. 185, 186). 

This standard is forever above us. It is because of this that the most advanced 
Christians acknowledge themselves the chief of sinners. It makes us not only contrite in 
view of our failures but also ashamed of our best. A sense of sin thus becomes a rather 
advanced stage in our moral and spiritual experience. All human duties are thereby re- 
lated to the wider horizons of the supernatural. “Goodness is seen in the light of that 
Holy Will of God which shines on us in the face of Jesus Christ. Within life so in- 
terpreted and so appraised new forms of goodness disclose themselves to compel the re- 
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valuing of our scales of values. Then emerge new visions of what goodness may be, 
out of which are fashioned new qualities of character and new estimates of worth, bring- 
ing with them sterner obligations” (p. 194). 

From this God-in-Christ centered attitude, the special problems of ethics that call 
for solution in our day are considered. Thus the family, the state and wealth are passed 
in review. The question of trial marriages of course comes up for consideration. It can 
not be even considered as among the things permitted to those who have a vision of the 
whole duty of man. War is also outside of the range of things permitted by the will of 
God. About getting and giving—or wealth—the author takes an advanced position. He 
calls for a simplification of the standard of life and then for such adjustments as shall 
make it possible for all to attain to that standard. He, however, would not abolish 
private ownership for “there seem to be some spiritual values which are best sustained 
and preserved through a guaranteed freedom of private possession”. 

Christian ethics, the author maintains in the end, can only be realized as there is 
what he calls distance in our world view. The distance between man and God is not the 
only distance needed. The other is that distance for man which is guaranteed by his 
belief in immortality. With British theologians in general, the author seems indeed to 
incline to a conditional immortality that must itself be gained. Still it is belief in im- 
mortality that makes the Christian life possible. Quoting from Troeltzch, whom he fol- 
lows not only here but throughout: “The ‘beyond’ is the dynamic of the present”. 

E. Brunner, the exponent of Barthianism, has written an ethics of which a summary 
is appearing in the International Review of Missions. The statement is made by him 
that ethics has not yet been Christianized in the thought of the church. His is an at- 
tempt to work out a Christian ethics from the fundamental truth of the Reformation—the 
grace of God laid hold of by faith. The reading of Dr. Barry’s work gives one the im- 
pression that he shares Brunner’s view that Christian ethics, as commonly written, has 
been too much pagan ethics covered over with a veneer of some Christian virtues. He 
writes his book from the fundamental standpoint that the Will of God revealed in 
Christ Jesus must be the norm of ethics. “The vision of God in Christ is its inspiration, 
the touch of the living Spirit its dynamic, and to possess God its ultimate reward” (p. 
305). That he gives a complete System is not claimed. He gives a glimpse into the 
wealth of life that opens to those who receive the truth of God in Christ. This linking 
of doctrine and life—so often ignored—here is given a most suggestive expression. If here 
and there one would not agree with some particular statement, this does not detract from 
the obligation one feels for the forceful presentation of the Christian life that must fol- 
low a sincere acceptance of the revealed will of God in Christ. The book will still fur- 
ther enhance the value of this Constructive Library of Theology. 


JoHN ABERLY 


Moral Laws. By E. S. Brightman. New York: The Abingdon Press, 1933. 322 pages. 
$2.50. 


The author himself states clearly the standpoint from which this, his most recent 
work, is written. “It is written with the conviction that ethics is truly a science; not, in- 
deed, a natural science or a merely descriptive one, but a normative science of ideal prin- 
ciples”. Here he differs at once from those who, like A. E. Garvie, make a distinction 
between science which “observes facts, explores causes, formulates laws; but only re- 
gards that which is”, and philosophy which deals with what ought to be—purposes and 
ideals (Christian Ideal, p. 35). It is because these ideals and purposes, man’s thinking of 
what ought to be, do not spring up arbitrarily but follow certain definite laws, that a 
scientific treatment of ethical laws is possible. After a short introductory section in 
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which ethics is defined and the nature of law is discussed, the author passes in review 
these, that he calls moral laws. 

Of these he takes up no less than eleven for discussion. If it be objected that these 
are laws of averages and not rigidly mechanical, the reply may be made that laws in 
physics also, according to not a few physicists, must be placed under laws of averages. 
In stating these eleven laws, one is impressed that the author formulates them after the 
manner of propositions in Euclid. First the proposition is stated. This is followed by 
the proof. After this there comes a discussion of the law itself. 

The first two laws are formal and are assumed in all the others. They are the 
Logical Law, which requires consistency in acting, as the laws of logic require coherence 
of thought, and the Law of Autonomy, according to which ethics exists in its own right. 

From these formal laws, the discussion proceeds to the material ones. First comes 
the Axiological Law, that man is bound to choose worthy ends, ends that are self-con- 
sistent, harmonious and coherent. Then follows the Law of Consequences, that what 
ought to be is determined by the foreseeable consequences of man’s actions. The Law of 
the Best Possible allows for endless progress in ethics. The Law of Specification covers 
what used to be called the law of the individual moral instance. The Law of the Most 
Inclusive End not only provides room but also an obligation to include religious ends. 
The Law of Ideal Control calls attention to what some systems of ethics have stressed 
almost exclusively—man’s ideals as the ground for moral obligations. The Law of In- 
dividualism and the Law of Altruism complement each other, as the duties that man owes 
to himself and to others. The Law of Ideal Personality is the law in which one would ex- 
pect all moral laws to culminate, as conceived by the author who is one of the chief de- 
fenders of the philosophy of personalism. From one or other of these, or a number of 
them combined, man’s ideas of what ought to be are determined. They thus are rightly 
called Moral Laws. 

The discussion is concluded with a consideration of the relation of ethics to aesthetics, 
to religion, and to metaphysics. The view maintained is that ethics, along with aesthetics 
‘and religion, deals with fundamental values of life but is not dependent on either of 
these. Its relation to metaphysics is regarded as closer, for one’s world view of what is 
can not but affect his view of what ought to be. Does our view of what ought to be then 
affect our view of what is? Here both the naturalistic and the idealistic answers are 
given with what at first seems entire detachment. For “it is not the duty of ethics to 
decide between these to philosophies. The Moral Laws are true whichever philosophy 
we accept. But the Moral Laws and the moral experience from which they are derived, 
are realities with which every philosophy must reckon. It seems to the present writer 
that only an idealistic philosophy of some sort can give an adequate and coherent inter- 
pretation of the personalistic data and laws of ethics. Yet all human thought is subject 
to the corrections of further experience and further insight. In its thinking, as in its 
living, mankind needs to be guided by the law of the best possible and so to continue un- 
weariedly in the search for truth in theory and practice”. 

This then is the conclusion of one of the most rigidly scientific works on ethics that 
it has been the privilege of the reviewer to read. It may well be studied as a model in 
clear thinking. And yet, if that is as far as the science can take us, we need the phi- 
losophy to answer the momentous questions that are raised in the concluding chapter. It 
is to be hoped that the author may follow this science of ethics with some such phi- 
losophy. 

JoHN ABERLY 
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Where Is Science Going? By Max Planck. New York: The W. W. Norton Com- 
pany, 1932. 221 pages. $2.75. 


Whatever one’s predilections may be as he takes up any work on the philosophizings 
of a scientist, it is both interesting and instructive to follow the famous Max Planck, 
originator of the Quantum Theory in Physics, in his philosophizings. When the great 
Maestro, who is ranked equal to or higher than Albert Einstein in the scientific world, 
speaks on such a question he is worth reading. 

The book has a brief prologue by Einstein. James Murphy, the translator and col- 
laborator, has a bibliographical note and a briefly compacted history of the last fifty 
years of physical science. Planck himself has five chapters under the headings: Is the 
External World Real? the Scientists’ Picture of the Physical Universe; Causation and 
Freewill, the Problem Stated; Causation and Freewill, the Answer of Science; From 
Relative to Absolute. At the end there is a stenographic report of colloquia between 
Murphy, Einstein, and Planck. 

The book was written to correct or challenge some false impressions pertaining to 
science and the direction science is taking held by many persons, including physicists. 
It deals with the philosophy of science, with the metaphysical foundations and implica- 
tions, not with technical scientific details. Mechanism, determinism, and related issues 
are all involved. The moot points revolving around them have been precipitated anew 
these days by the newer physics and the newer physics began largely with Max Planck 
and the Quantum Theory. The book takes Eddington and Jeans to task and quotes 
Jeans to the effect that some of the newer discoveries in physics “destroy the case for 
absolutely strict causation”. Such statements are condemned, not on the basis of “loose- 
jointedness” in the universe but as loose thinking on the part of men who in their calmer 
scientific moments allegedly know better. The further fact is that some peculiarly mysti- 
cal or subjectively metaphysical speculations on the cosmos, if one may call them such, 
have been manufactured on the basis of such premises as that quoted from Jeans, and 
have been stretched to the point where they have become pseudo religions. It is evident 
that such thinking has irked Planck, and the book is the result. 

Planck answers the question in the title by maintaining that the external world is 
real. Herein he stands against the Positivists and all who would be aligned with the 
English solipsist school. As a corollary to this he holds that the reality of the external 
world is unknowable. He argues for the strict, dynamic law of causation as over against 
statistical causality and maintains that as a metaphysical hypothesis strict causality is 
used in the researches of even the humanistic sciences. He holds that such strict causation 
furnishes far better ground of procedure in scientific investigation and that there is “no 
reason to give up the assumption of a strictly law-governed universe, whether it is a 
matter of trying to discover the nature of the physical or the spiritual forces around us.” 
And the crowning march of science is that its progress has been from the relative to the 
absolute. 

But the strict causal principle stops at the human ego. “In principle the scientist 
must reckon with the possibility that the day will come when the profound and increas- 
ingly refined developments of scientific research will be able to understand the mental 
workings not only of the ordinary mortal but also of the highest human genius in their 
causal relations; because scientific thought is identical with causal thought, so much so 
that the last goal of every science is the full and complete application of the causal prin- 
ciple to the object of research.” However, though this is the goal in principle, in actual 
practise there is no way at present, and no possible or practicable way in view for the 
future, whereby the human ego can be brought under the domain of the causal law to 
observe how it might work. “Over this realm no outer power of fate can ever have 
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sway and we lay aside our own control and responsibility over ourselves only with the 
laying aside of life itself.” 

This freedom of the ego is based upon a logical axiom of the a priori sort and is a 
truth that comes from the immediate dictates of human consciousness. Based upon an 
axiom of a priori logic, not upon scientific data or dicta, evidently the way is still left 
open for science to continue endless researches based upon hope. For Planck toys with 
the idea of human freedom “at the moment” and with hypothetical possibilities of fer- 
reting out the application of higher causal law upon the human atom as if he were re- 
luctant to admit that man is ultimately free. One wonders whether he is trying to draw 
a parallel between the human atom and Heisenberg’s indetermined atom, which latter, 
though it jump in any undetermined direction like a flea, may ultimately find above it a 
causal law to which it may yet be found amenable. For Planck speculates upon the 
power of a higher causal chain connected with a posited super-intelligence which could 
know and predict the determined course of action of this human atom. However, he 
states that the law of causation is the guiding rule of science but the Categorical Im- 
perative is the guiding rule of life. Within the ego the Categorical Imperative or the 
dictates of duty prevail, and the moral suasions of religion and conscience hold sway to 
him who lends a willing ear to both. 

It is with a feeling of sympathy that one reads Planck’s argument in the last chapter 
on the march and the progress of science from relative to absolute, even though one 
knows that there is a war on among the devotees of science, and the chapter is used as a 
cudgel against opponents. We of the church complain that the erstwhile religious sanc- 
tions have broken down; in plain words that our absolutes are gone. And we have been 
led to believe that the trend of everything, following scientific pronouncements, is from 
absolute to relative. We know that these are the days of the Philistine and the Icono- 
clast. Darwinism with its consequential train, Heisenberg’s principle of Indeterminacy, 
Einstein’s Theory of Relativity, as all of these cumulatively have been liberally popular- 
ized and Menckenized and sportively applied even by the columnists, and have created 
a much loose thinking and jumping to hasty conclusions. Somehow even the man of the 
street is led to believe that everything is indeterminate and relative, that there are no 
longer any absolutes or absolute standards, no fixed values, no fixed standards of judg- 
ment. In Planck we have a whining bedfellow who rebels against the lack of logic, the 
premature judgments, and the hasty misinterpretations which would make Relativity de- 
stroy Newton and Indeterminacy destroy Causation. It is at least heartening to be re- 
minded that there could be no relatives if there were no absolutes and to remember that 
by the absolutes are the relatives judged. 

The book has value in showing that it is not easy to fetter man with a universally 
‘binding causal chain. It will also make the lover of theology and related sciences ponder 
on the possibly unlimited applications of causal law to all spheres of life from inanimate 
to conscious, to the possible mechanization of everything from gravity to God. On this 
basis science is not going so completely and utterly mechanistic as to build flume or to- 
boggan for man. Nor on the other hand is it going subjectively mystical. 

Carrot J. RocKEy 


Atom and Cosmos. The World of Modern Physics. By Hans Reichenbach. Translated 
by Edward S. Allen. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. 300 pages, with 
index. $2.00. 


This book, coming from the pen of the famous professor of Natural Philosophy at the 
University of Berlin, is the finest statement of its kind on the world of modern physics 
which the reviewer has seen. It is not technical nor is it filled with abstruse mathematical 


theorems or detailed descriptions of experiments. It gives the results, not the minute 
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processes or intricacies of experimentation. It is written for the non-specialist that he 
may have glimpses behind the wall or hard shell whose involved theorems and highly 
technical terms and processes have hidden the science of modern physics from the gen- 
eral reader and have repelled many a man from informing himself properly on cosmic 
problems. For the man who is interested in the results of modern physical research par- 
ticularly as to atomic theories and the possible philosophical implications rather than in 
the intricate experimentation of science for its own sake, this is a good book to buy. It 
makes interesting reading and many thanks are due the translator and collaborator for 
reproducing such an excellent work in such an excellent style. 

The book is noticed here because of the relationships existing among metaphysics, 
theism, and natural science, and the unending discussions over the moot points involved. 
The bulk of the volume is given to descriptions of space and time concepts, light and 
radiation, atomic theories and cosmic principles. But behind all this, and inextricably 
interwoven with it, there stand the moot points of causation, mechanism, cosmic impli- 
cations, epistemology, and the things which engross the attention of him who holds to 
theistic metaphysics. The last two chapters deal with “Causality and Probability” and. 
“Picture and Reality”. The author goes further than Planck in recognising the loss of the 
strict causality principle in the microcosmic sphere though there are no indications that 
he might lend encouragement to those who would run away with the freedom apparently 
involved in the loss or who would play fast and loose with it. 

And, wonder of wonders—for an American! These chapters were originally given 
from notes as radio broadcasts in German. Public clamor demanded that they be ex- 
panded and written out into book form! When one contrasts all this with the adver- 
tising ballyhoo and moronic crooning which clutters up America he begins to think 
things. Sons of America, weep for yourselves! 

CarroL_t J. RocKEy 


The Philosophy of a Scientific Man. By Paul R. Heyl. New York: The Vanguard 
Press, 1933. 182 pages. $1.50. 


Paul R. Heyl needs no introduction to those who view the procession of the scien- 
tific world. Naturally when one who is interested in the philosophy of science notices: 
his name under such a title he may become interested in what Heyl may have to say.. 
But in this book he does not say much which contributes largely to any general clarifica- 
tion of the “Modernen Weltanschauungen”. It is a case of a man whose possible theistic 
proclivities are utterly subrogated to his reason, speculating about the Whence, the 
Whither, and the eternal Why or to what good, of man and the Cosmos from which man 
has emerged. Heyl confesses that he has wandered from oasis to oasis in the desert of 
philosophical speculation and has now taken the step he has in the search for another 
oasis. But his step is not quite identical with that of the prodigal Romanes. 

In five chapters he discusses the Place of Reason in Nature; the Dual Aspect of 
Nature; the Mystery of Evil; the First Alternative—the Cosmic Soul; the Second Alter- 
native. There is no need here to discuss his various arguments. His holy trinty of life, 
reason and consciousness does not fit into the cosmic picture with any degree of con- 
sistency or permanency. They are simply the sportive production of erratic force and. 
may be shelved in further processes of cosmic devolutions as were the saurs of long ago. 
The second trinity of love, mercy and justice are verities all well enough but are no more 
eternal than we. 

Nor is the idea of a cosmic soul adequate to his intellectual needs. It is only a 
halfway house between those extremes of philosophy which would maintain on the one 
hand that reason permeates the universe and on the other that it is confined to senti- 
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ent beings alone. Hence he takes his final step—into complete denial of any intelligence 
in the Cosmos. Any argument from Design falls flat! 

He gives his reason for the plunge. Heisenberg’s Principle of Indeterminacy which 
finds no particular or definite law at all in the actions of the atoms, furnishes ground for 
the conclusion that there is little sense to the Cosmos anyway, viewed from ethical stand- 
points which reason produces. Odd it is that the very same Principle of Indeterminacy 
which some scientific philosophers and theists have welcomed because they discerned in 
it a scientific basis for the breaking down of a mechanistic causal chain and an argument 
for theistic play, has, in the philosophy of Heyl, produced a conclusion precisely opposite. 
All of which should act as an urge on religionists to maintain suspended judgment— 
which no less a man than Max Planck, as stated in another review in this issue advises. 

In his reasonings on personality Heyl appears to be pretty much of a Buddhist. One 
chapter rejecting a Cosmic Soul, the next embodying Buddhistic transcendentalisms, 
make strange printfellows between the bookcovers. 

Carroitt J. Rockey 


Science in the Changing World. Edited by Mary Adams. New York: The Century 
Company, 1933. 286 pages with index. $2.00. 


A symposium whose contributors are Holland, Levy, the Huxleys, Baker, Russell, 
Fausset, Belloc, Haldane, and Lodge. The separate chapters were given originally over 
the British Broadcasting System, though some of them seem rather heavy for public 
broadcasts. This fact, like the German broadcasts, raises the British System and the 
British listening public in any reader’s esteem. 

The contents are grouped under three sectional headings: What is Science? What is 
Man? and What is Civilization? Bertrand Russell, Hugh Fausset, J. S. Haldane and 
Sir Oliver Lodge make the solidest contributions. The book is written for popular con- 
sumption and as such has value for adult education as the original broadcasts were in- 
tended. 

Carro_t J. RocKry 


Life in a Technocracy. What It Might be Like. By Harold Loeb. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1933. 209 pages. $1.75. 


New things under the sun are bound to set the printing presses running. The book 
under review had two printings within the one month of January. The author states 
that he was in close conference with Howard Scott, the propagandist for Technocracy, 
as far back as 1919. He states that the ideas of the book are based on those of Howard 
Scott but the interpretation and development of those ideas are his own. He avers that 
Scott would probably not endorse much of this interpretation since Scott sticks closely 
to the engineering aspects of the problems of production and distribution. So far as the 
contents of the book are concerned there is more of the social interpretation and applica- 
tion than there is of the technological mechanics. 

It makes exceedingly novel reading. Going through some of the pages one wonders 
whether Utopias are coming back into fashion again. With all traditionalists, corner 
store whittlers and checker players he asks: What is the world coming to and what will 
the people come to? But in other chapters he begins to wonder why the direction and 
development of economic processes cannot be better directed by cool, farsighted reason 
which takes the long view than. they have in the past. He speculates on the difficulty 
encountered in creating and maintaining a standardized erg as it applies to this peculiar 
unstandardized socius whom the sociologists have now set out on the doorstep like an 
Orphan Annie. 
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He discovers that Applied Technocracy is State Socialism scientific to the nth de- 
gree. He discovers that it is not concerned with cultural values—at least as set forth 
by this author who is rather weak on religion and strong on art. It is concerned with 
an economic framework. The reader ends with puzzled thoughts but comes to the con- 
clusion that if the thing can be made to work it will be at least as good, economically 
speaking, as that which we have had in the recent past. He knows also that even tech- 
nocratic man will never live on ergs alone. 

CarRoL_L J. RocKEY 


Recent Social Trends, Vols. I and II. New York: McGraw Hill Book Company, 1933. 
1,663 pages. $10.00. 


These volumes contain the summary of the three years study of the social life of the 
United States, made by the research committee created by President Herbert Hoover. 
The members of the committee were Wesley C. Mitchell, Charles E. Merriam, Shelby 
M. Harrison, Alice Hamilton, Howard W. Odum, William F. Ogburn and Edward Eyre 
Hunt. Back of these two volumes are thirteen volumes of supporting data. 

The data presented by this survey committee may be divided into four parts. Part 
one deals with the problems of our physical heritage, making a study of our land prob- 
lems and the factors of rural change. Part two covers many vital problems under the 
title, “Our Biographical Heritage’. Here we have a study of both the quantity prob- 
lems and the quality problems of our population. 

The problems and changes of our social heritage are grouped together in part three: 
Communications, social structure, industrial techniques, economic organization and insti- 
tutions, economic balance and planning, social organizations and habits. In this division 
are studied the problems of labor, the consumer, the family, the schools, the church and 
leisure. The committee has given careful attention to such aspects as the value of 
minorities, the moral attitudes and the place of the arts. Under the classification of 
“Ameliorative Institutions” there is a careful analysis of recent trends in welfare work, 
practice of medicine, and crime and its treatment. 

One of the most valuable studies is on the trends in the government of our country. 
A partial list of the topics is illuminating: “Rapid growth of governmental functions” ; 


“New Executive Theory”; “Relations of Government to National Business”; “Politics 
and Economics”; “The Heavily Rising Cost of Government”; “Recent Changes in the 
Structure of Government”; “The Metropolitan Region’; “Democracy Seeks Greater 


Competence”; “The Country’s Relations with Other Nations”. 

In part four the major task ahead is indicated. Social thinking is indispensable. 
The formulation of public policy rests upon the fundamental principles that: “Social 
problems are products of change, and that social changes are interrelated.” One of the 
methods of approach to a solution of national problems is the creation of a national 
advisory council which shall include contacts with scientific, educational, governmental, 
economic (industrial, agricultural and labor) and other appropriate elements. 

The research committee has made a careful, comprehensive study. An astonishing 
advance of invention, discovery and economic organization is revealed. There is ap- 
parent a maladjustment of the cultural and religious institutions to social change. 

These volumes are used as the basis of discussion in classes in social technology in 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettysburg. A careful study of the contents of 


these books would prove valuable to every minister whether his work be in urban or vil- 
lage or rural field. 


H. D. Hoover 


ee ag may 
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The Social Economics of Agriculture. By Wilson Gee. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1932. 696 pages. 


The reviewer would like to call attention to the discussions of management, tenancy, 
labor, marketing, standards of living, rural health, leisure, poor relief, mental deficiency, 
farm taxation, agricultural extension work, rural leadership and community organization. 
There are many similar topics in the book. 

In the chapter on “Farm Youth” it is stated that 10,000,000 of our 45,000,000 
American children are deficient. What is being done for them? What is being done 
for rural children? The advantages of farm life for youth are presented as four: 1) as- 
sociation with nature; 2) companionship of pets; 3) responsibility for regular tasks; 4) 
the rhythm of rural life. The hindrances of development are: unfavorable school con- 
ditions and lack of cultural appreciation. The author then discusses the nineteen objec- 
tives of the “Children’s Charter of Rights” and how the country youth may be served. In 
discussions like this is to be found the solution of the agricultural problem. 

Chapter XXXI treats a question of the first rank—the Farm Family. “The home 
is the cradle of religion, the center of inspiration for education, and the training ground 
for the social relationships of life.” ‘‘Children are the center about which the farm home 
revolves.” “The beautiful thing is that family life flourishes vigorously in the country.” 
Yet the farm home needs equipment, relief, instruction in health, hygiene, nutrition and 
child care, as well as the cultivation of the beautiful, creative leisure, and enriching en- 
joyments. 

The chapter on “The Farmer and His Church” helps the reader to take a national 
view of the problem. The present condition of the rural church in all sections of the 
country is given due attention. The country minister, the church building, the rural 
church school, the various solutions for the strengthening of the country churches are 
discussed. With reference to the ministry the author says: “Concerted and heroic efforts 
are necessary if this basic problem of the country church is to be materially improved.” 
The statistics used in the book are the latest. Each chapter concludes with a suggestive 
list of parallel reading from books and periodicals. Surely ministers of rural churches 
should be well informed regarding the problems affecting the people they would serve. 
One should know what is going on about him! 

H. D. Hoover 


Christian Social Science. By E. P. Pfatteicher. New York: The Falcon Press, 1933. 
191 pages. $2.00. 


The contents of this volume were delivered as lectures at Hamma Divinity School 
on the Kessler Foundation. Prof. Kantonen in his introduction furnishes a key to the 
author’s viewpoint. “What social science lacks, a worthy conception of the ultimate end 
of social progress and a motivation for the achievement of that end, Christianity offers in 
its ideal of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man and its dynamic of re- 
demptive love.” 

Christian social science as here discussed is fellowship with man based on the gospel 
of Jesus. The Bible is viewed as a source book of social science. Religion and social 
science are closely interrelated. The social centers described in the second lecture are: 
the family, the church, the commonwealth of nations, the school, the state, and industry. 
All these institutions are held to be inadequate without Christianity. “The social center 
of God’s great universe is the personal, loving Christ.” 

Lecture four specifies the seminary as a social science laboratory. Dr. Pfattleicher 
explains “that if the Lutheran church has been slow in responding to the consciousness 
of social responsibility it has not been due to mere lethargy but to clearly foreseen diffi- 
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culties in the field.” “The seminarian must learn to love God while at the seminary.” 
“We are to learn how to live in the seminary construed as a neighborhood.” Seminaries 
are laboratories where is tested the relationship between theology and religion. Here 
are learned the creative, constructive and curative functions of the minister serving as a 
social leader. In the final lecture we have an interesting study of “The Congregation as 
a Social Science Clinic.” The book is a selection of the Lutheran Book-of-the-Month 
Club. 
H. D. Hoover 


For Sinners Only. By A. J. Russell. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1932. 293 
pages. $1.50. (Note: In the January 1933 issue (p. 99) of The Lutheran Church 
Quarterly this book was incorrectly credited to The Macmillan Company.) 


So much has been written about Buchmanism that an outline of its tenets seems here 
to be quite unnecessary. This volume is a journalist’s account of the cult and, I under- 
stand, it is being distributed by generous and privileged members to promising converts 
for the mere asking. Russell set out to write up this peculiar Oxford group as giving 
promise of first-page news and ends by being drawn into it. He found the contacts with 
its members to be astonishingly refreshing and stimulating; their sincerity, quiet poise 
and dignified manner appealed to him as it has to many; their religious convictions, espe- 
cially that of putting into quiet practice the principles of first-century Christianity in the 
decorum of the twentieth century, seemed reasonable enough; and the revival of the doc- 
trine that men are far from saints found confirmation in personal experience without any 
need for argument. If mid-Victorian optimism as to human nature is the thesis in this 
matter, Buchmanism is quite in the direction of the antithesis. At any rate, the breeze of 
a first-hand type of religion blows freely through this book and thus vividly portrays the 
spirit of the movement itself. 

Observers will react to Buchmanism in ways compatible with their own peculiar re- 
ligious, ecclesiastical and theological predilections—at least this would be a normal ex- 
pectation. The hard and fast institutionalist will find the cult entirely too unconventional 
and free. (Though professing to be non-institutional in character one can not fail to see 
in their fellowship certain very definite expressions and practices which mark it as in- 
stitutional.) A Lutheran who insists upon placing “sin and grace” at the heart of the 
Christian faith will find here an emphasis which should meet his wholehearted approval. 
If he would add many more doctrines to his interpretation of essential Christianity he 
may wink at the movement with a suspicious eye for it is not committed to a hard and 
fast theological system. It fraternizes freely... The Methodist who has not forgotten his 
patron saints, e. g., the Wesleys and Whitefield, will approve of the open and bold prac- 
tice of testimony, the sharing of detailed episodes of transgression and the emphasis upon 
a chiseled-out conversion. Episcopalians will find the dignity and decorum of manner 
quite characteristic of the leadership of this group much to their taste. Hotel lounging 
and ball-rooms as the modern counterpart of the humble “meetin’ house”, plus tuxedos 
and evening gowns, are not without significance. The emotional appeal of the Buch- 
manistic “ritual” will attract many who must have color to their religion if it is to be 
religious; though for many of the hoi polloi the language spoken by many of its college 
bred converts must seem quite unintelligible. The critically minded student of religious 
philosophy will perceive many intellectual weaknesses; the cult, I think, would gladly 
admit the truth of such a criticism, e. g., that it is philosophically and theologically bar- 
ren. The answer probably would come back that this is one of its virtues. The funda- 
mentalist, of course, has made up his mind to condemn anything not measuring up to his 
own yardstick and will be expected to eschew the movement with a few bitter words. 


Ne sly 
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It seems almost hopeless to remind such a critic of the world’s debt to the so-called 
heretics. | 

It has been suggested that the Oxford group presents a religion suitable to an elite 
and cultured stratum of society. This, I think, is a quite mistaken observation. It is 
true that many converts come from homes of social prestige and wealth. But this is as 
true of the Christian Scientist group. Many are college bred. To my mind, however, 
this does not place the cult on the level indicated. So far as a critically defensible the- 
ology is concerned the average college bred man is not so far removed from the religious 
hoi polloi. A bachelor’s degree does not assure one that he has achieved critical insight 
into religious matters in spite of a few desultory courses in “Bible”. Buchmanism will not, 
in my estimation, attract those whose intellectual life has moved discriminately in re- 
ligious thought (though this is not to say that the movement is thereby condemned). 
Buchmanism reflects, I should say, a middle-class type of religion and social stratum, the 
type so vividly pictured in some of the novels of Sinclair Lewis. 

The business of the church leaders is to understand the factors which make for the 
success of such groups as this one. They will find much to learn by way of self-ap- 
praisal. Undoubtedly the Oxford group ministers well to souls over-fed with secular 
interests but who are themselves too liberated to find comfort in the modes of ecclesiasti- 
cal conventionalism. It is highly interesting to observe that Buchman is a Lutheran 
minister of conservative heritage. 

VERGILIUS FERM 


Gospel Preaching for the Day. Sermons for the Sundays and Major Festivals of the 
Church Year by Lutheran Pastors. Edited by L. H. Larimer, John C. Seegers and 
Frederick A. Bowers. Vol. I. New York: The Falcon Press, 1932. ix, 278 pages. 
$2.00. 


Thirty-four Sermons by the same number of different authors on the Gospel for each 
Sunday and Major Festivals of the Church Year, from the first Sunday in Advent until 
the Sunday after Ascension constitute this volume. With four exceptions, all the authors 
are members of the United Lutheran Church in America. When the editors say that in 
selecting the contributors they “aimed to be both representative and comprehensive” one 
must conclude that a disproportionately large number of this group are located in Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, and its environs. However, this chance occurrence has nothing 
at all to do with the contents of the volume, for the soundly conservative, evangelical 
Lutheran note rings distinctly in every contribution. If the names of the authors were 
omitted the most discriminating critic could not possibly detect any synodical affiliation 
or the section of country from which the author comes. In fact, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, apart from the copyright date it would be difficult to tell whether the sermons 
belonged to the seventeenth or twentieth century. The preponderance of evidence cer- 
tainly would be in favor of the earlier period. No doubt in this element of timelessness 
and spacelessness will be found the chief merit of the volume for many readers and, of 
course, there is much to be said in favor of this particular point of view. For one thing, 
it is an effective means of ecclesiastical regimentation and unless the change that has 
been coming over the civilized world during the last fifty years, not unlike those that 
heralded the downfall and destruction of former civilizations, should sweep us over the 
brink of the precipice, let us by all means maintain the status quo. Unfortunately for 
the enthusiastic reception of the volume there are some troubled souls who find scant 
comfort in the mere afterglow of a great tradition and long for a manifestation of the 
spirit that once vitalized, informed and developed with living, bright reality our dogmas, 
creed and traditions. 

The thirty-four sermons in this volume are without exception in excellent form. 
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They reflect a wide variety of taste and literary ability. They are described as “full- 
length” and while some are much “lengthier” than others, there are no notable trans- 
gressors. In writing sermons it is the formulation of a theme that demands our best 
thinking. It is a rare experience to find one that is new and original. Originality is of 
two kinds, either to say a thing first or to say it best. Of the latter sort one finds some 
in the volume, but one searches in vain for the former. The expository form of preach- 
ing is much in evidence and the sermons reveal careful and painstaking preparation. 
There is no serious attempt at an exegetical sermon—a rather serious omission in a 
volume of sermons by Lutheran preachers. Occasionally eisegesis is used. For example, 
in the sermon on “The Contradiction of Sinners,” it would be interesting to know the 
particular passage or passages in which the author discovered that the Scribes and 
Pharisees tried to freeze out Jesus by ignoring him and said, “Don’t mind him, he is only 
a plain and simple Galilean and can’t be expected to know much about religion.” 
A table of contents listing the topics of the sermons, as well as the contributors 
should have been included in the volume. Volume two of this series, covering the period 
from Pentecost to Thanksgiving Day is now in preparation. 
Jacop DIEHL 


Prize Sermons. Edited by Edwin A. McAlpin, C. Wallace Petty, Hugh T. Kerr and 
J. Newton Davies. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. 309 pages. $2.00. 


These Prize Sermons are more than another book of sermons: they form a unique 
collection which gives a cross section of preaching for our day and shows how men are 
trying to meet squarely the present crisis by the challenging truth of God’s Word. “This 
competition was started by the editors in a desire to do something constructive for the 
Kingdom of Christ at the present time” (Preface). 

Each of the twenty-five sermons is marked by intentness, purpose and conviction. 
The editors have not failed in their goal, for these sermons are preeminent in exegesis, 
spiritual insight, evangelical emphasis, homiletical technique, and relevance to modern 
life and style. They deal with a wide range of present-day issues, such as the follow- 
ing: “What does it mean to believe in God?” “The Art of Adaptability’, “The Energy 
that Elevates”; “How Crises Help”; “The Logic of the Living Christ”; “The Secret of 
Mighty Living”; “The Threefold Triumph of Easter Morning”; “Vision and Life”; and 
“Why Men Fail’. They are of a universal appeal and for every denomination. The 
contributors come from the United States, Canada and England, and among them are 
two Lutherans. Each sermon is accompanied by a brief account of its author. 

The first sermon, “What Does It Mean to Believe in God”, is an example of the 
marked seriousness that pervades the entire series. It is profound in its simplicity. The 
thought and development are logical and convincing, and the author’s conclusion speaks 
for itself: “You believe in God. Do you? Then be sure that He will take care of you. 
Be a brother in fact as well as in theory. Never say, No, to man’s highest hopes. Let 


your faith release all your powers. Know that the God who is like Christ walks with 
you on the way.” 


WILLIAM C. DAY 


The Holy Week. By Bernard Iddings Bell. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1933. 
79 pages. $1.00. 


We concur in the judgment of Dr. Howard Chandler Robbins who says: “This is one 
of the best of recent books dealing with the subject in a devotional way. It is uncon- 
ventional and realistic without ceasing to be devout.” The book is composed of medita- 
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tions for each day of Holy Week and Easter. There is a meditation on each of the 
seven words from the cross. Perhaps the best way to set forth the nature of the book 
is to follow the author’s line of thought as nearly as may be in his own words. 

A successful humanity is one which manifests divinity. Man is a being who finds 
meaning not in likeness to things which are less than himself, but in possible likeness to 
God who is beyond him. Are we conformed to this world? On the Sunday of palms 
the crowd, inflamed with patriotic pride, was busy making joyful noise. Only his own 
disciples heard what he was saying; and even they could not understand his speech or his 
mood. While they shouted for joy, the eyes of Jesus were filled with tears. 

He who endured the cross was God in our flesh fighting through to freedom—the 
freedom to love, the freedom to create. He became unto all them that obey him the 
source of eternal salvation. Jesus has no message whatever for those who are content 
with less than the kind of manhood he lived. He is very near to us and bids us come to 
him on the waves of difficulty. 

Why is our religion so superficial? Because most of us are unpracticed in those 
contacts with that greater than ourselves which are involved in religion. To know God 
with any competency requires schooling. Religion helps man adequately to look on God 
and competently to relate himself to God. 

We may have one of three possible attitudes toward God. The first is the attitude 
of undiscerning neglect—heedlessness. Analogies are found in family attitudes; looking 
upon the father only as provider, treating the wife as an assumed social convenience, or 
taking the husband for granted. Human beings object to such attitudes. It is easier 
to take this attitude toward God. He does not coerce. Forgiveness and compassion 
furnish to noble souls a compensation for the lack of being loved. 

The second attitude is sentimentality. The analogy to this is frequently found in those 
who tearfully celebrate Mother’s Day and fail to understand her. Or note the enthroned 
husband. How he provokes the wife when he is more concerned with living his life and 
doing his duty than with being the object of solicitous devotion. Or behold the giver who 
just loves to be a philanthropist. 

Then there is the attitude of true love, reflected in the will to live worthy of one’s 
beloved. No mysticism matters in the least which does not involve a human struggle to 
imitate God. True love is kept alive by contacts with God who is love—therefore 
prayer. Here is required, an eye clear enough to perceive God; respect strong enough 
to expel sentimentality ; and the will to imitate him to the best of my ability. 

The essence of religion is direct experience of God. A religious person knows God, 
not merely speculates about him. “Can a man with searching find out God?” We can- 
not know man as we know the sensible fact. How can we know God? Religion does 
make God real to us. Religion is a vivid experience of the blazing love of God. Personal 
perception of God and personal contacts with him furnish the stuff out of which 
philosophy of religion is made! 

There have always been, and still are, people who will not believe the witness of the 
resurrection of Jesus. That is their privilege. But they will recognize, if they are really 
informed and honest, that their inability to believe it is based not upon critical scholarship 
or historical disproof, but solely upon an insistence that in the nature of things it cannot 
be, that miracles do not happen. Such a priori reasoning, which is far from being 
scientific, may be of greater or less force; but the facts, so far as we have knowledge of 
the facts, are for the apostles and for the power of the Resurrection! 

H. D. Hoover 
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Before the Cross. A Three Hour Devotion for Good Friday. By Paul Z. Strodach. 
Philadelphia: United Lutheran Publication House, 1933. 25 pages. 25c. 


The service begins as a vehicle of the God-seeking penitent. This is followed closely 
by the worshipper’s affirmation of his sonship. Hymns (fully printed in the service) 
prayers, scripture and devotional readings cooperate beautifully in carrying through the 
theme of each element of the service It is Christocentric. Unobtrusively this theme is 
kept insistently at the heart of the service and in the heart of the worshipper. The char- 
acter, life, teachings and work of Christ are instructively portrayed. Next to this cen- 
tral theme is presented the relation of the worshipper to his Savior. There is present 
the challenge and plea for such responsive consecrated lives that Christ the conqueror may 
through the redeemed, dedicated and victorious lives of his believers complete his work 
of salvation in the earth. The beauty of the service is its glowing warmth, its harmony, 
its progression from penitence to peace eternal. It is not newness but freshness of ar- 
rangement and form that enriches and vitalizes it. The prayers are beautiful. The 
arrangement guided by a few unobtrusive rubrics, makes it possible to conduct the service 
without confusion or feeling of strangeness, without announcement or interruption. The 
folder is appropriately bound in paper covers—silver printing on black. With the ex- 
ception of the scripture lesson to be read by the ministers and the meditations on each 
saying on the cross, the service is complete. No other book is needed to participate fully 


in the three hour devotion. 
H. D. Hoover 


At the Cross; Three Groups of Lenten Sermons. By James W. Schillinger, Roy D. 
Linhart and Harold L. Yochum. Columbus: The Lutheran Book Concern, 1933. 
163 pages. $0.90. 


Here are Lenten sermons that are different. Pastors who feel themselves falling 
into a certain Lenten routine might examine them with profit. As a whole they are 
well written, well planned and well thought through. They are Scriptural and evangelical. 
They preserve the flavor of oral delivery and apparently there has been no attempt to 
force them into a preconceived homiletical mold—which has left that much to be desired 
quality of individuality. Each man’s method, manner and approach are preserved in so 
far as such preservation is possible in the printed word. 

Pastor Schillinger’s theme is “Love from the Cross”. His ten sermons are these: 
“For the Heavenly Father”, “For the Holy Scriptures”, “For the Lost Word”, “For a 
Lothsome Traitor”, “For a Pitiable Coward”, “For an Unjust Judge’, “For Mortal 
Enemies”, “For His Beloved Friends”, “For a Dying Criminal”, “For the Redeemed 
Church”. This is no sentimental love to tickle the ears of the groundlings, but an im- 
pelling, moving force of sacrifice, death, hope and eternal triumph. 

The second series, “Songs of the Cross”, is unique and inviting. Pastor Linhart 
reasons thus: “I do not believe in preaching Lenten sermons that are a mere repetition 
of the historical events that surround that cross. I prefer to preach Lenten sermons that 
hold before us the meaning and the value of the cross for our lives.’ And to this task 
he addresses himself with an understanding heart. The uniqueness of his method lies in 
this, that he uses a familiar hymn as a vehicle to carry his message; and he does it well. 
His themes are: “To the Cross I- Bring My Sins”, “By the Cross I Forsake My Pride”, 
“Beneath the Cross I Bear My Burden”, “For the Cross I Give My Life’, “In the Cross 
I Find My Joy” and “Upon the Cross I Build My Hope”. His hymns are: “Just As I 
Am”, “When I Survey the Wondrous Cross”, “Must Jesus Bear the Cross Alone”, “I 


Gave My Life for Thee”, “In the Cross of Christ I Glory” and “My Hope Is Built on 
Nothing Less”. 
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Pastor Yocum’s theme is “Behold Your King”. Crown, Scepter, Robe, Kingdom, 
Credentials, Homage and Throne form the basis for his seven sermons. “With deepened 
understanding and appreciation, through these weeks of holy meditation may you behold 
your King,” is the task he sets himself. One follows the kingly Christ to the sacrificial 
throne with a sense of humiliation and penitence, but also with a sense of the Divine love 
which draws men to the seat of grace. 

This is a worthwhile book and should be widely circulated, much used and well read. 

W. R. Srecart 


Christ and His Cross. By Samuel Miller. Rock Island: Augustana Book Concern, 
1931. 195 pages. $1.00. 


A series of lectures delivered at Minneapolis, Minn. The first part, on “The Teach- 
ings of Christ”, consists of ten lectures on certain fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
faith. The second part, consisting of eight lectures, treats of the Cross of Christ and its 
meaning for sinners. They are evangelical and the method is the traditional theological 
one. 


W. R. SIEGART 


Christianity vs. Freemasonry. By Theo. Dierks. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1932. 166 pages. $1.00. 


This work is intended to be a denunciation of Freemasonry. However, the thing 
denounced is not Freemasonry. The author has collected an abundance of material 
which he has used for his purpose, cleverly but not always fairly. The work is another 
chapter in the great volume of intolerance. 

J. E. MacDona.p 


Die Evangelische Mission in fern—und Siidost—Asien, Australien, America. By D. 
Julius Richter. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1933. xii, 488 pages. RM 16; bd. 22.50. 


The sixth and last of Dr. Richter’s sectional histories of missions. Those published 
hitherto have covered India, the Near East, Africa, China, the Dutch East Indies. The 
present volume covers missions in Japan, in Farther India and the Philippines, in the 
Islands of the Pacific and Australia, in Latin America and in North America. It there- 
fore, with the other volumes, gives a view of missions in all lands from the beginning of 
their operations. This volume, as those that have preceded it, shows the same mastery 
of all available materials. No student of missions can afford to be without this work. 

JoHNn ABERLY 


Lutherisches Missionsjahrbuch fiir das Jahr 1933. Herausgegeben im Auftrage der Mis- 
sionskonferenz in Sachsen durch W. Gerber (46th year). Leipzig: H. G. 
Wallmann. 158 pages. RM 2. 


It is to be regretted that this annual reached America too late for review in the 
January number of The Lutheran Church Quarterly. The articles it contains, the sta- 
tistics of Lutheran missions and the year books and articles on missions are timely and 
full of information. It is the only complete annual of Lutheran missions published and is 
indispensable to the student. 

JoHN ABERLY 
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